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MOURNERS STREWING FLOWERS ON | Artist says: “It was a touching sight to sce the) THE OPERATIONS AGAINST CHARLES- | where the rebols had gnthered a very large force. As 


Tue cemeteries of New Orleans are very 
interesting 
goen parties of mourning relatives and friends deck- 
ing the grave of some loved one, who, by an early 


death, has been spared the pangs of regret. Since | Scatter fresh roses over the grave, of the z8th March, This regiment is part of the 18th | bayou, which at times is almost emptied of water, 

the present war the number of these melancholy | Where slumber for ever the loved and the brave; Army Corps, and may be considered the pioneer of The correspondent of the New York World says: 
vroups has been increased, and our Artist was so im- | The dew of the morn are the tears of the flowers, the grand expedition against Charleston. “ A landing was on a last effected by the large 
pressed with one of the little gatherings that he | Let us mingle them now v’er the green sod with ours, A reconnoissance of the island disclosed a rebel | Portions of our land forces In the Department of t 


sketched them. They are evidently the widew and | Scatter the roses, mingle our tears, battery near the end of the causeway that lvads from South on that part of John’s Island called Seabrook 
daughters of some officer who had fallen in the war, | For the heart’s sweetest fragrance is the love of past | Cole's to James Island, and also evidences of numer- 
but whether rebel or loyal he could not learn. Our years, cus concealed works on Folly and Jomes Telands, | of Charlestor—aond at about the eame time on Cole’s 
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stately matron, with her blooming daughters, stand- 
THE GRAVES OF THE SLAIN. ing in silence before the grave which hid that once 
familiar form, Buttle is terrible, but I think the calm 
anguish of the bercaved ones raises in my bosom a 
deeper sorrow than the immediate presence of the 
dead or dying.” 


everything portends a struggle of fearful interest, we 

TON, S. C. will briefly describe the topography of the present 
Apvicrs were received in the city on the | #ene of action. 

7th April that the 100th New York Vols., Col. G. B. John’s Island is to the’ south-west of James Island, 

Dauby, landed on Cole’s Island, at the foot of James | 4nd may be said to include Seabrook and Cole Islands, 

Island, nine miles from Cherleston, on the morning | Which are only separated from it by a sort of marshy 


places, for almost every fine day may be 





Island, or Edisto Island, south of the North Edisto 
river—these points being about 20 miles south-east 
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Island, which is really identified with James Island. 
That is to say, the exact fuotholds gained by two of 
the division« of the army were, 2 itis wumenstoed, 
upon islets Cole and Seabrook, but which are part a 
parcel of Johu’s and Jume*’s Sea Islands, the insula- 
tion, as a view of boy map shows, being caused merely 
by certain swampy limi's. 

Ne The Jamer’s Toland force disembarked about nine 
miles from the city, The troops, of course, encoun- 
tered the enemy’s pickets, skirmishing followed, and 
the rebel line mugt have been pushed back some dis- 
tance. The pioncers of the advance are known to 
have been the 100th New York regiment, Col. Dandy, 
accompanied by the gunbvats Pawsee South Carolina, 
Fiambeau, United States, Locust Point, Cahawba, 
Conemaugh, a :d 4 number of mortar schoovers. The 
regiment left Hilton Head onthe 26ihult. A brigade 
of troops at once followed this lead. Unless +torm- 
stayed, our irou clad fleet undoubtedly gathered at 
the mouth of the North Edisto, near Cole’s Island, 
on Saturday, as it was intended to make this point the 
base of hostile operations. A harbor refuge would 
be thus provided for our Monitors and other consti- 
tuents of the fleet in case of unfavorable weather. 

“ The swamp bounding Cole’s Island on the north 
was origiually bridged by a causeway, but this was 
oi course made unserviceable to our troops. Beyond 
this a short distance is the scene of Benham’s defeat, 
June 16, 1862—a place called Secessionyille. Gen. 
Benham hoped to effect a lodgment on the shore of 
Charleston harbor, at a point where he could brin 
his guns within she.ling distance of the city itself. 
This plan failed, however, and the causes are well- 
known, It is possible that Gen. Hunter found the 
same avenue to the city besct with even more serious 
difficulties than were met by Gen. Benham, but with 
a superior force these must have been made to give 
way to the advance of the Union army. 

“In June last gunboats ascended the Stono to a 
pos within sight of Clirleston, but three miles from 
it. Wappco creek, which unites the Stono with the 
Ashley river, is naviguble for boats of light draught. 
But of couse it was more or less obstructed by the 
rebels before our eogeeee, From the foregoing, i: 
appears that the landing of troops on the island, at 
the mouth of the Stono, took place on the 28th March ; 
skirmishing is reported on the 2d. The Monitors sre 
supposed to have arrived on the 26th ult. Their 
misrion wuld have been to force a passage up the 
Ston» and Wappoo creek.” 


Barnum’s American Museum, 
EXTRAORDINARY NOVELTY. 


ITTLE MINNIE WARREN, the Em- 
F ress of Beauty. sister of Mrs. General Tom 
Thumb, only 25 inches high and weighing but 19 
pounds, is to be seen at all hours. with COM, NUTT 
and other curiosities. SPLENDID DRAMATIC 
PERFORMANCES duily, at 3 and 74 o’clock P. M. 
Admission 25 cents. 
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Summary of the Week. 
THE SOUTH. 

From New Orleans we learn that two 
small expeditions have resulted favorably; 
the one sent to Ponchatoula and Pass Man- 
chac, and another along the west side of the 
Mississippi river to a point half way between 
Port Hudson and Point Coupee. The 
former comprised the 6th Michigan and a 
battalion of a New York regiment, with two 
pieces of artillery, and accompanied by two 
small steamers. After a skirmish with 800 
eavalry, the town of Ponchatoula, on the 
New Orleans and Jackson railroad, 48 miles 
north of the former city, was occupied, and 
the railroad bridge two miles beyond de- 
stroyed. Springfield, the capital of Living- 
ston parish, 10 miles north from Lake Mau- 
repas, and Pass Manchac were also occupied 
by our troops. Three cotton laden schooners 
and a large amount of stores fell into our 
hands. 

Col. Dudley’s brigude penetrated the ene- 
uy’S country some miles beyond Port Hudson 
und destroyed a rebel steamer, over 2,000 
harrels of molasses, a gravary containing 
15,000 bushels of corn, and several buildings 
at Hermitage, in Point Coupee parish. 

As a set-off we have the disastrous result 
of Capt. Peterson’s reconnoissance. It ap- 
pears that, on the 28th of March, Gen. Weit- 
zel having heard that a large rebel force had 
assembled st a bend of the Bayou Teche, 
bout 12 miles north of Trashear City, si nt 
Capt. Peterson in the gu.boat Diana, with 
Company H, 12th Connectieut, Lieut. Buck- 
Jey commanding, and Company F, 160th New 
1 ork, Capt. Jewett, and left Brashear at 10 
‘. M. to reconnoitre, proceeding up a short 
vistance into Grand Lake. Finding no re- 
hels there, they returned by way of the At- 
chafalaya, when, about two miles this side 
ot Pattersonville, to the surprise of our 
forces, a heavy fire was opened upon them 
from masked batteries and rifie-pits. Capt. 
Ieterson, findirgz ail retreat cut off, deter- 
inined to fight tl. em as long as he could man 
the guns. While bravely doing his duty he 


was pierced by a minie ball and expired al 
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the deck. After having surrendered, the 
Diana received eight or nine shots. The 
engagement lasted two hours and 30 min- 
utes. 

FLORIDA. 


Our troops had returned from Jackson- 
ville, which they burnt, to Port Royal. 
expedition consisted of the 8th Maine, 8th 
Connecticut and the 1st and 2d South Carolina 
colored volunteers. 
Col. Rust. 

THE YAZOO AND MISSISSIPPI. 


The accounts are so contradictory and 
vague, that it is difficult to get at the truth. 
It would, however, scem that up to the 3d of 
April no progress had been made in the 
reduction of Fort Pemberton. One telegram 
expressly states that the whole Union force 
had abandoned the expedition and returned 
to Young’s Point, on the junction of the 
Yazoo and Mississippi rivers. 

The country along the Tallahatchie is oc- 
cupied by two regiments of Confederate 
cavalry and swarms of guerillas. One of 
our mosquito boats captured five raft men 
at the mouth of the Coldwater, and indica- 
tious of attempts to place torpedoes in the 


channel of that stream had been discovered. ' 


VICKSBURG. 


Richmond papers of the 9th say that the 
Union troops were withdrawing from the 
peninsula opposite Vicksburg. Tents were 
struck on the 6th inst. Four large trans- 
ports loaded with troops had gone up the 
river. The levee had been cut, and the 
water turned inupon our old camping ground. 
A Jackson, Mississippi, dispatch says that 
Adiniral Farragut, with three vessels above 
Port Hudson, had signaled the lower fleet, 
and that Vicksburg was to be attacked this 
week. The Hartford destroyed rebel gov- 
ernment stores at Bayou Sara on the 7th 
inst. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

On March 30th a rebel army, numbcring 
about 14,000 men, wnder Gens. Hill and Pet- 
tigrew, marched suddenly upon Washington, 
N. C., which is situated upon the north side 
of the Pawlico river, jast where the Tar 
joins it. Seven rebel regicients also made 
their appearance on the south side of the 
river, thus completely surrounding the Union 
forces. Our pickets and skirmishers were 
soon driven in, but the Com. Hull gunboat 
opened fire on the rebels, and checked them. 

The steamer Emilia arrived at Philadel- 
phia on the 10th of April from Newberne. 
She brings additional intelligence regarding 
the position of Gen. Foster at Little Wash- 
ington. N.C. Sinco tho robels had invested 


the place one vessel hyd reached him, having | 


succeeded in running the rebel blockade of 
the Pamlico. The two gunboats Hunchback 
and Southfield were still below the rebel 
battery, aud kept it busy in replying to their 
shots. Two additional gunboats were leav- 
ing Newberne as the Emilia sailed, and would 
probably try to run past this battery and join 
Gen. Foster. Land reinforcements were 
also on their way. It was believed that the 
General could hold ont for seven or eight 
days, even if succor should not reach him. 
There are eight coinpanics of the 27th Mas- 
sachusetis, eight of the 48th Massachusetts, 
and some loyal North Carolinians—about 
1,800 men in all—with him in Washington. 
A letter states that 36 pieces of artillery had 
arrived at Newberne from Fortress Monroe, 
but it does not appear that any reinforce- 
ment of troops accompanied them. 


TENNESSEE. 
Gen. Stanley, with about 2,000 cavalry and 


a brigade of infantry, left Murfreesboro’ with | 
the intention of capturing the rebel force at ' 
Snow Hill, in De Kalb county, moved east- | 
wardly into Cannon county, adjoining Ruth- 


erford, and there Crove in the enemy’s cavalry. 
Continuing their march, they proceeded north 
into De Kalb county, and encountered the 
rebel pickets west of Liberty, a village on 
Opossum creek, 54 miles from Nashville, and 
also a large force on the opposite side of 
Smith’s Fork, a small stream which rises in 
the northern part of Cannon county, and 
flowing northeast through De Kalb county, 
empties into Caney Fork, a branch of the 
Cumberland river. 


Dry Fork. Another and more formidable 
line was formed on Snow Hill, north of 


Smithville, in the southern part of De Kalb. | 


Here. also, a charge of our cavalry caused a 


flight southward towards McMinnville, with | 


the loss of 15 or 20 killed, a number wounded, 
60 prisoners, 30 horses and mules, and a por- 
tion of their stores. Gen. Stanley returned 
to Murfreesboro’ by way of Lebanon, in Wil- 
son county, where more prisoners were cap- 
tured. Among the troops engaged were the 
7th Pennsylvania cavalry. 


On Monday, Gen. Mitchell, with a small 


force of cavalry, made a charge upon a con- 


The . 


The whole was under 


From this point they | 
were again driven, and subsequently from | 


| Script camp at Green Hill, on tlie Lebanon 


turnpike, and not only killed and captured 
some of their number, but returned with all 
their arms and horses. 

In retaliation for firing into the gunboat 
St. Clow, on the Cumberland, Tuesday last, 
Capt. Fitz, with a gunboat, went to the town 
of Palmyra on Saturday, and after giving the 
inhabitants time to leave, they burned the 
entire town. 

A dispatch from Nashville, April 10, says: 

‘Van Dorn’s whole force atiacked Gen. 
Granger to-day at Franklin. After severe 
fighting for two hours the rebels retreated, 
leaving their dead on the field. The casual- 
ties on either side are not yet known. 

‘¢ Near Laverne to-day a passenger train 
on the Nashville and Chattanooga Railroad 
was attacked by a rebel force not less than 
200 strong, and 12 or 15 of the train-guard 
killed and wounded. The train was de- 
stroy ed and the track torn up. 

‘It is reported that a rebel force also at- 
tacked a train on the Louisville road and ran 
them off the track.” 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

The correspondent of the Baltimore Amer- 
ican, writing from on board the steamer 
Ericsson, says the departure of the Union 
furces from Port Royal was a grand sight. 
‘*‘ About eight miles from Hilton Head a long 
line of steamers, sailing vessels and Moni- 
| tors could be seen coming out of Port Royal. 
|The first two vessels, the Maple Leaf and 
| the Glide, were loaded with troops, and they 
soon headed off toward Charleston. It now 
| became evident that au expedition for the 
| Vicinity of Charleston was just starting, and 
| that we had arrived in time to witness the 
whole movement. Ina short time after we 
distinctly made out four Monitors, in tow of 
steumers, approaching the bar, snd soon the 
steamer Catawba, with the Weehawken in 
tow, passed close alongside of us. Then 
came the gunboat Sabago, towing the Moni- 
tor Nahant. Next came the Cattskill, in tow 
of the steamer Locust Point, followed by 
the Nantucket. 
| ‘The scene from the deck of the Ericsson 
was grand and imposing as the expedition 
passed in review before us, the steamers and 
Monitors being interspersed with numerous 
sailing vessels, with ammunition, coal, &c., 
and several mortar schooners. Looking for- 
ward into the harbor of Port Royal there 
was visible a still larger number of vessels 
at anchor near Hilton Head, leaving nothing 
visible in the centre of the harbor but the 
flagship Wabash and the storeship Vermont.” 
| LATEST FROM CHARLESTON. 
The Richmond Whig of the 9th of April 
| Says: “We have received a telegram from 
| Charleston dated the 7th of April. The 
‘naval attack commenced on that day, four 
| iron-clads being first engaged, and the at- 
a being directed against Fort Sumter. 





The firing from the fleet, and from Forts 
Sumter and Moultrie, and from the Morris 
| Island batteries, is represented to have been 
| very heavy. © At two o’clock in the afternoon 
‘all the Monitors, nine in number, and the 
_ Ironsides, were engaged, at a distance of 
8,000 yards from Sumter. The firing was 
| kept up incessantly until five o’clock, when 
‘it gradually diminished—the Ironsides and 
Keokuk having withdrawn an hour previ- 
ously, apparently disabled. Another dis- 
patch, dated the 8th, states that seven Mon- 
itors and the Ironsides were then inside the 
: bar, though the conflict had not been renew- 
ed. The Keokuk was said to be sunk on the 
beach off Morris Island. One boy killed and 
| five men badly wounded are said to be the 
casualties in Fort Sumter.”’ 
Our Artist, who dates his letter the 8th of 
' April, from one of the iron-clads, says thot: 
| “ After nearly three hours of the most terrible 
fire ever known, and achieving their object of trying 
their range and the enamy’s weight of metal, they re- 
tired out of range, with the loss of only two killed 
and seven wounded. They must have dam»ged the 
fort, as two port-holes had been kuocked into one. 
Oar boats suffered little damage. The Keokuk was 
so injured by the concentrated fire that Capt. Rhind 


abandoned her. Only ope of her men was killed. 
The fight had not been renewed, and Admiral Du- 





of those distinguished features of the eveniys 
new Grand Pianolorte, dex by Frank Chia 
ing, and made in the vast ering manufactory in 
Boston, stood out ed, prominent and admirabic 
It isa glorious grand pianoforte, »very way wor}, 
of ita title, We do not intend to discuss its peculia, 
merits and novel characteristics at this moment: w 
shall, because we must, reserve that duty for a jose 
beey we &, but ws “ ay & the interim that it ig 
wouderful concert piano unsurpassed 

the world, : . by any'in 

The nex of our labors—we believe they would out. 
number those of Mr. Hereuler—was to uttoud the 
representation of the new Italian opera «t the Arad. 
emy of Music. The production of “ Ioue; or the 
Last Davs of Pompeii,” crested a great public excite. 
ment; so that every seat in the house was secured jn 
advance for each represostatiou. Not for several 
years have such bri liant audience: s been seen within 
the walls of our Academy. It seems as though the 
old times had returned, when Max Maretzek hi ld the 
reins of government, and the world of fashion ang 
taste followed the wave of his baton. Petrella, the 
composer of “ Ione,” is a young man of 60, or rather 
he is an old man of 40, unless he should turn out tg 
be a middle-aged man of 30, We = these facts 
from the daily papers,and have much pleasure in pre. 
senting them to our readers. From them we draw 
the conclusion that the opera of “ Lone,” is cither the 
work of an old man or the late work of a youy 
mao, unless it should turn out to be the meiigy, 
work of a middle-aged man. It will be perceived tat 
we are rather undecided upon these severu! points: 
and the only excuse we have to offer is that we read 
several morning papers, and naturally become a little 
confused as to facts. The music of * Ione” ocenpies 
if we may judge from a single hearing, a rather yn: 
happy positign midway between Bellini and his fo}. 
lowers and the modern idol, Verdi, while it has 
neither the melodial tenderness and beauty of the 
one nor the daring originality of the other. In the 
orchestration the composer excels both schools and 
gives vivid coloring to music which, thus unassisted 
would be very dull and uninteresting indeed. The 
finale to the third act is a very masterly composition 
and never fails to make itself fc lt by the audicnee. We 
could get accustomed to the music after many hear. 
ings, but we doubt if we could ever learn ‘o love it, 
It was very finely rendered by Medori, Mazzolini, 
Sulzer and Bellini. These artists throw all their 
souls and physique into their réles, and ii they some. 
times approach too closely to exaggeration their ex. 
uberant earnestness is an apology we are only too 

lad to receive. They are at least real, and make ug 
eel with them. 

We tthat Medori is compelled to leave after 
next week for Europe; it wilt be difficult to {ill her 
place. ng the present week she appears three 
times. On Monday evening as Ione; on Wednesday 
evening in‘‘ I Due Foscari,” for the benefit of Max 
Maretzek (who should, and will, have a house crowded 
to overflowiug on the occasion); and on Friday even- 
ing ia her famous character of Norma. 

Gottschalk gave three concerts last weck, an/ at- 
tracted lorge and fashionable audiences. He played 
superbly, ulthough on the first evening he seemed 
more bent upon displaying tre beautiful characteris. 
tics of Crickeriog’s magnificent grand piano th in his 
own individual excelli.nces. Never was a pianoforte 
more wonderfully displayed. Gottscbalk is a man of 
large heart, but we would rather that he introduced 
fewer novices at bis concerts, It is a good thing to 
give unknown talent an “ airing,” but we doubt the 
wisdom of making his concerts the occasion for every 
hal! -fledged aspirant for public favor. 

The new comedy at Walleck’s, ‘‘ My Noble Son-in- 
Law,” is a very elegant and witty travsla'ion from 
the French. The plot is simple and interesting, the 
language flows freely and is full of point, and the 
characters natural and well-defined, It was acted 
with rare ability by Mrs. Heey, Lester Wallack, 
Charles Fisher, John Gilbert, Toms. ete., an! made 
a legitimate and striking success. The stage appoint- 
ments were rich, appropriate and beautiful. We 
think we may attribute this elegant translation and 
adaptation to the musical and dramatic critic of a 
1 ing morning paper. If we are right, we must 
compliment him upon his desc rved success, 1nd hope 
that he will try his faciie pen soon regain, and often. 

Miss Matilda Heron has been compel'ed to with- 
draw her famous drama of ‘‘ Edith” for a brief time, 
in consequence of the imperative dem»nds of the 
pay for the reproduction of “ Camille,” which 

iss Heron has made her own. “ Camille” will con- 
sequently be played at Niblo’s Garden during the 
present week. It will, of course, attract its thou- 
sands as usual. 

“ Bantry Bay, or Ireland in the Days of 98,” with 
the beautiful Rose Etynge as the heroine, fis at- 
tracted large audiences at Laura Keene’s Theatre. 
This week Miss Laura Keene reappears, and the pre- 
sent week will be, we , the last but one of her 
performance at the theatve which she has made so 
a. Her friends should gather round her in full 

erce. 

Miss Lucille Western has attracted large audicuces 
to witness her personation of Lady Mabel and Ma- 
dame Vine in her drama of “ East Lynne.” On Mon- 
day evening/the 13th inst., she will appear as Thisbe 
in the “‘ Actress of Padua,” and as the “ Eton Boy,” 
the performances being for her benefit. 

Baroum has three tem rformances every 
dey, with the beautiful little Minnie Warren ond 
Cummodore Nutt and the What Is It? and « thou- 
san! other attractions. The Indian Chiefs, tho 
*Redmen in their native deur,” made a great 
sensation at the Museum last week. Great prcpara- 
tions are making for the great National Dog ~how 
and Baby Show. We predict that these two events 
will cause unprecedented excitement, and throng the 
Museum during the term of their continuance. 


Or InTreREsT TO Lapres.—Every one re- 
ards the Sewing Machine as a blessing to womal. 
t has been the saving. of much toil, misery, and 

probably of life itself. The “Song of the Shirt” is 

now obsolete; the more enlivening ballad, ‘The 

Song of the Sewing Machine,’ has taken its place. 

We had heard, through our lady friends, of machines 

that would stitch, sew ~ pies of one that could 
ole 





make a ect button-h nm a garmeut. We had 
su that foction had almost been reached, 
kuowing that these instruments performed «ll the 


necessities in sewing. But it seems they still had the 
* accomplishments” to learn. We are led to make 
these remarks, having recently seen some ladies 
cloaks elaborately embroidered with this Sewing 
Machine. The work seemed to excel anything «xe 
euted by hand labor. Beside being more rapidly — 
cheaply executed, the work has a more regular 4" 
consequently a much more beautiful appearance. 
What is most remarkable about this novelty is that 
the hinc which executes this wonderful work- 





pont had gone up the bay on the 10th to rec itre. 
Two of our iron-clads had steamed to Port Royl, to 
repair. The Ironsides received 152 shots, 








THE IDLER ABOUT TOWN. 


OPPOSED, a8 We arc, upon principle, to ex- 
, ertion of any kind, the past has been a most laborious 
week for us; pleasurable to be sure, but too much 
like hard work to achieve it. First of all there was a 
delightful gathering of literary, critical and musical 
friends at Gottschalk’s rooms, a sort of unceremoni- 
ous shake of the hands, and glud-to-see-you all round, 
on the occasion cf his return to metropolitan soci1li- 
ties. The mccting was unexceptionably pleasant; 
the host was full of anecdote, giying a brilliant dash 
at the pianoforte occasioually ; the guests were of all 
natioualities—Italian, French, German, Polish, Span- 
ish, Eoglich and Americans; there were many g 

hase said, much art ably discussed, and to the credit 
of t its, be it said, the same aud even greater 
discuss w's ai terwards brought to bear upon 

ché petit souper, which divided the fiyi 
| hours .f enjoyment into two svotions. Indepentent 





manship is the most perfect in all other respect*—the 
embroi se oy being only an addition to its 
many other abilities of stitching, hemming, ¢t 
Those of our lady readers who wirh to view the _ 
strument engaged in its charming acovrnplishmen 
ean do so by ‘ea Messrs. Grover & Baker’s 
establishment, No. Broadway.— Home Journal. 


WE were considerably amused by 20 8 
count that we saw lately of aremarkable ducl. Theré 
were six men upon the ground and six misses 

Women who sue for breach pF spawn oA 
may fail to get money, but they general:y rece 
heavy damages. : 

AN attorney brought an immense bi!!! _ 
lady for some business he had done tor her. * 


lady, to whom he had once paid his addresses, ™& 
mured at the charges. “Madam,” replie’ th’ limb 


oi the law, “ I wanted to convince you that my 0 
fession is lucrative, and that I should not h'v« ' 
bad match.” 

ouse 


Tre skeleton in every married man’s h 
—The wife’s modern steel skirt. 

Wnhicn is the bes‘: way of retaining 4 
man’s affections? By not returning them. 
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EPITOME OF THE WEEK. 


~The Connecticut State election, 
P Took ice on the Oth of April, resulted in the 
torr che Union State ticket, headed by Gov. 
sckiogham, by about 2,500 Union), and English 
Burkabpard and Brandagee (Union), and Eng 
iog. erat) are elected to Congress. The Union men 
(Demorve 16 out of 21 State Senators, and a > ma- 
will in the House. This majority shows a fallio 
sort ‘ear 7,00? votes in the Republican strengt 
ection. 
since the last el 
Indien agent, erys ia his letter to 

5 od “ These greet Indian thiefs under my 

we. Barle and brave as they are, are also very poor. 

A sents Which you assure =ne they will receive 
™ Ei most acceptable to them. You are most like ly 
will that in this respect oe resemble children. 
aware thi air child-like simplicity, combined with 
inte owess and their wisdom, offers a curious 
oe +4 those not acquainted with Indian character. 
study chiefs and their squaws include the pick of 

4 following tribes: The ew oom aowen, 
. shes, Arrapahoes, Caddos a. Comanches. 
Ani ¢ you a few of their names. Among them 
we Lone Wolf, Yellow. Duialo, White ae 

AWB an 
cro eres "eae Bea Wal 

: r, Lean Poor ar, Spo olf, 
eg Forehead, and Ten Bears. Fie A, 

ny gouna oddly to you, but you will find the bear- 
iy of thera to be very pleasant fellows. As they 
= slept on beds, I must trouble you to procure 
here they can_spread out their blankets and 
jeep on the floor. You will also please procure 
poe raw beef und coffee, all of which they wili 

k in their own rude Indian style. They will also 
vant some paint and some oil, which can be easily 
got.” 
aie long range of vaults attached to the Du- 
ane ri Chureh have e nearly been emptied, and on 
Tuesday two loads of bones and clay—all that re- 
mained of at least six score of human forms—were 
forwarded to Cypress Hill Cemetery. Nota trace of 
form or feature remainet A 4 which any of the de- 

rted could be reco ized. In one box a skull 
Vopeared upon the surface, which, though free from 
single particle of flesh, was still covered with a 
neat of beautiful, glossy, auburn hair, bound by a 
large black comb, 

— The subscriptions to the capital stock of the 
Atlantic Telegraph Company now exceed £50,000 
sterling among the bankers and leading men of this 
city, and additional subscriptions are ng received 
faily. The amount slready subscribed in this city 
and in London insures the success of the — enter- 
prise next year beyond all rewsonable doubt. 


_— The Commissioner of Internal Revenue has 
decided that eil manufactured without distillation 
from paraffine aud. benzole will be subject to a dut 
of three per cent. ad valorem. Coal illuminating oil, 
manufactured by the distillation or redistillation of 
benzole, paraffine, or other bitumiaous substances, is 
subject to a duty of 10 cents per gallon. 


_—The New York Eastern Methodist Episcopal 
Conference reassembled on the 8th, and in accordance 
with a resolution previously passed, the oath of alle- 

ance was administered to the members by the Hon. 
ee Betts, of New York. Maj.-Gen. Wool and the 
Hou. M. F. Odell were present and made a few patri- 
otic remarks. 


— Of the $120,000 of city fractional notes author- 


ized by the Albany Common Council, $117,500 have | 


been issued. Of this amount $63,200 have been re- 
deemed, leaving $54.300 in the hands of the public. 
Of the amount redeemed, $53,709 have been de- 
stroyed, and $9,500 remains on hand, 


——An immense meeling was convened on the 
7th instant at the Academy of Music, to take meas- 
ures to aid the starv po r of Ireland. Mayor 
Opdyke presided, and a ses were made by Arch- 
bishop Hughes, Brig.-Gen, song, Richard O’Gor- 
man, the tion. Judge Daly cthers. The affuir 
was an entire success. 


— The Post Office Department has just issued an 
order to Postmasters directing them, from and after 
the istof May, to collect in specie, or its equivalent, 
all postages due on unpaid letters received from for- 
eign countries in the mails — to this country 
from Great Britain, Ireland, France, Prussia, Ham- 
burg, Bremen or Belgium.’ The order at present 
applies only to these mails. On out-going letters the 
existing regul*tions remain unchanged. Under the 
existing postal arrangements postages collected on 
foreign letters must be accounted for to the foreign 
Governments in specie or its equivalent, and hence 
this order, the authorization of Congress. 


— Patrick Brophy, mail carrier, who was arrested 


and held to bail in the sum of $5 000, on the charge of | 
Post Office, was | 


—o mail atthe Jersey Cit 
surrendered by his bail on the 7th inst., and is now 
confined in the Hudsou County jail. 


— Four citizens of Reading, Pa., were arrested on 
the 8th of April, charged with being Koights of the 


Golden Circle. They were transferred to the jail in | 
The inhabitants are greatly exas- | 


Philadelphia, 
perated, 


—— The new steamer Morning Star made her trial 


trip on the 9th of April. She was perfectly success- | 


ful. She is intended for the New York and New 
Orleans trade. 


—— It is stated that an important change has taken 
place in the channel of the Hudson River below 
Castleton, One of the laterai channels entering the 
main channel from the east, below Barren Island, 
through which the water flowed freely during the 
wioter, has caused a bad shoal to be formed where it 
eute's the main channel, and where there was 12 
feet of water last season. The main chanvel appears 
to have been diverted across to the west shore, above 
New Baltimore, and taken the same course that the 
steamboats followed 20 years ago. 


——~ Gold has raised the last week from 146 to 150. 
Exchange on London, 162. 

Southern.—The bread riot in Richmond p oves 
% have been a formidable affair, in which men and 
Women foratime held the lawa at bay. The object 


ws, according to the papers of that ci y, to plunder, | 
"yg00ds, fancy and millinery stores being robbed as | 


vell as those which contained the necessaries of life. 
A ©mob was led by a woman in a position above 
‘at. At one time there were over 3,000 women con- 
Rregated. Jeff. Davis made a speech to them, 
promising that they should have what they wanted— 
Which induced them to dispers¢. 

— It is confident] 
[eve have left Charleston—the women and children 

ve been gradually departing for nearly two months 


sy estern.—The frands were so fis t in the 
Francisco custom-hcouse and mint—even putting 

se ot the New York custom-house to th 
the tery Chase had no alternstive but to remove 
ow crowd, 80 he finally appointed for collector 
J ng ex Congressman Low, of California, and 
hoot r= ed same State, superintendent of the mint. 
tlto appats of appraisers, deputy collectors, ete., were 


way Col: Clarence Prentice, of the Confederate 
mothe wt Of the editor of the Louisville Journal, and 
is * Confederate, named Hargraves, were arrested 
rmawisville on the 3ist ult. ey came to the city | 
pe tered during the night. o borseback, and were 

oo at the residence of Mr. Prentice. One other, 
was t amPanied them to the city, and whose name 

Ssccrtained, effected his escape. 


— The Cleveland Herald has a very alarm and 
—_ account of a family naaned ptrarns, re- 
taperantcn Owosso, Michigan, being afflicted with 
the ral fires which brerk out in various parts of 
oenre » Sometimes in carnets, 
Clevelana a fire—and ne fire in the house. 


mes the ladies | 
omtzon Herald concludes its long article in thers 

joining vite “In Owosso, as well as in the | 
iuense village of Corunna, the excitcment is most | 
flocking from every directfon to | 


© are 


soid that all the non-fighting . 


e blueh— | 


| they must 
1 


witness this truly wonderful mystery. Some of the 
moet profound scholars of the State, among whom 
ere Dr. Tappan, Chancellor of the University of 
Michigan, President Fairchild, of Hillsdaie Ccllege, 
and o have been to ‘see the sights,’ and all 
agree that there are hidden mysteries beyoud the 
depth of the closest observers. Onc mun remarked 
that ‘the judgment of God was about to be inflicted 
oom the heads of His wicked people. Another 
bloated old Deraocrat says that the cause in which 
| Our army is engaged is unholy, and that this is a ‘ fire 
in the rear, soon to belch forth and devastate the 
whole North. We suspect, however, that a good 
practical chemist and a skilful detective could soon 
unravel the mystery.” 


—— Recent suspicions of a rebel outbreak in Cali- 
fornia have induced Gen. Wright, there commanding, 
to issue op pe warning malcontents of the 
da.gers of such a course. 


—— Three important decisions have been made in 
the Wisconsin Superior Court, in which all the judges 
concurred. The first is an endorsement of the right 
invested in the President to draft the militia in the 
State; the second that all alien citizens are legaily 
liable to draft; and the third in favor of the validity 
of the law authorizing soldiers to vote. 


Mili «—On the 2d of April some guerillas 
captured the steamer Sam Gaty, at Libbey’s Landing, 
Missouri river, and murdered many of the prisoners, 
consisting of Union men and Contrabands. The fol- 
lowing dispatch from Gen. Curtis shows how soon a 
righteous retribution overtook them : 

St. Louis, Mo., April 7, 1863. 
Moj.-Gen. Halleck, General-in-Chies, Washington : 
P oe: Gen. Blunt telegraphs from Leavenworth as 
‘ollows : 

** Maj. Ransom of the 6th Kansas informs me that 
he has destroyed Hicks’s band of guerillas in Jack- 
son county, Mo., killing 17 and negeing $ engaged in 
the robbery of the Sam Gaty. He also recovered 
some of the contrabands and capture:) 21 of the bush- 
wackers’ horses and 7 guerilla camps, with all their 
equipage, ammunition, etc.” , 

. R. CURTIS, Maj.-Gen. Commanding. 


—— The term of the Duryee’s Zouaves will expire 
in the course of this month. This regiment has been 
pronounced by competent authorities as the very 
finest Zouave mentinthe service. Arrangements 
are making to give it a befitting reception. The 12th 
regiment is aJso returning, as well as the 7th, or 
Steuben, and Committecs have been ap 
celebrate their return from the war. 
doubtless, re-enlist. 


——Gens. Barry and Hartsuff have been relieved 
from duty on the D’Utassy Court-Martial, and Gens, 
Morrell and Cadwalader appointed to their places. 


—— The first instalment of Union Officers, 40 in 
number, who have been released since the issuance of 
Jeff. Davis’s Proclamation have arrived here. Most 
all of the Federal prisoners have now been released 
by the rebels, except some 40 civilians at Salisbury, 

. C., belonging to Southern States. 


— Twelve rebel cavalrymen, with their horses 
and equipments, qaiogee into Williamsb: on the 
4th April. They had deserted from Wise’s Hampton 
Legion. Discontent at the miserable rations of the 
rebels the ostensible cause. 


—— Brig.-Gen. Turchin, who was some time a 
retired from active service for alleged ill conduct in 
Northern Alabama, has been ordered to report to 
Gen. Rosecrans for duty. 


—A Nashville dispatch, dated 7th April, says: 
“Gen. Robert B. Mi'chell, with 350 cavalry, went out 
ew on the Lebanon Pike to Green Hill, and 
dashing into a rebel camp, where there was a large 
number of conscripts, on the sabre charge, he took 15 
prieoners, killed 5, and = all their arms, horses, 
equipments, etc. The rebels were composed of parts 
ot Morgan’s and McCown’s bands. Among the 
prisoners are Capt. Brady of the 18th (rebei) Tennes- 


inted to 
hey will, 


—- 


the Ericsson submarine batteries, to Charleston, has 
returned disabled, having experienced a furious 
storm, when the Alligator was lost. This is the third 
out of the four of this class of vessels which have 
come to an untimely end. 


—— The Roanoke, thoroughly repaired, armed and 
replenished, is to be stationed in our harbor as the 
permanent guard ship of New York. 


—— We see it stated that Robert Small, the famous 
negro spares is to have charge of the first iron-clad 
that will attempt to run the gauntlet of the rebel bat- 
teries in the harbor of Charleston. 


—— The following is our iron-clad fleet now en- 
paged before Charleston. They are all Ericsson mon- 
tors except the New Ironsides and Keokuk : 


Oficers and 
Tons. Guns, Mei:. 

Ironsides..... - 3,486 18 350 
Montauk....... RA 2 100 
apeaic......... Bet 2 100 
Catekill........ 884 2 100 
Weehawken.... 884 2 100 
Patapsco... ... 2 100 
Sanganon..... - Sst 2 100 
Nahant....... 2 100 
Nantucket...... 85+ 2 i100 
Keokuk........ 740 2 100 
Total ....11,298 36 1,250 


The officers of these vessels are natives of the fol- 


lowing States : 
Captain Thomas Turner............. Virgipia. 
Capt. John S. Worden..... soseees New York, 
Capt. Percival Drayton....... South Carolina. 
Capt. John Rodgers.............. --Maryland, 
Capt. John Downs............ Massachusetts. 
pt. G. W. Rodgers.............. New York 
Capt. Daniel Aramen..........+00sse005 -Ohio. 
Capt. D. M. F. Fairfax...........00- Virginia, 
Capt. A. D. Ghind........0.....06. New York. 
Fersonal.—Count Castiglioni, who holds a high 
position under Victor Emanuel’s Government, is now 
visiting Washington. He has been the recipient of 
oe attentions. His wife is the famous 
uty. 


—— Gen. John Cochrane jhas written an indignant 
letter to the Tribune, denying the epee made, or 
— insinuated against him, in the Wade War Re- 
port, 

—— Gen. Richard Busteed has retired into private 
life, the term of his service having expired. He took 
leave of his command on the 31st of March, in a very 
manly and sensible address. 


—— The two widows of the late Edwin P. Christy, 
who left $200,000, are disputing the will. It will pro- 
bably be half spent before the case is settled. 


— The late Robert T. Haws having died intes- 
tate, Messrs. John H. Williams, of Queens county, 
James H. Pinckney and William Allen, of this city, 
have been appointed administrators of his estate by 
the Surrogate, with the usual powers and duties in 
such cases. 


—— The Syracuse Standard announces the arrival 
in that city of Mrs. Long, daughter of the late Gen, 
Sumner, and wife of Col. Long of the rebel army. 


—— Wm. P. Mellon, of Ohio, has been appointed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury chief .gent under 
the law of the last Congress providing for the col- 
lection of abandoned property, and the prevention of 
frauds in the insurrectionary districts. 


—— The President and Mrs. Lincoln left Washiug- 
ton City in a steamer on Saturday, April 4, and ar- 
rived at Aquia Creek on Sunday morning in the midst 
of a terrible snowstorm. At 10 o’clock they left ona 
special train for F’ th, and reached Gen. Hook- 
er’s headquarters at about noon. The weather was 
so unpleasaut that very little demonstration was 
made except the firing of the usual salute. 


—— There was a grand review of all the army on 
Thureday, April 9, 











see — and a Lieutenant of pg cavalry. 
A atili-house, containing 4) casks of liquor, was de- 
stroyed. The _ been used as a conscriptirg | 
rendezvous. ne man was wounded on our side. 

> Mitchell's command made a march of 55 miles in 
12 hours, 


—a= Soup. Uline, basting eee leted the preliminary | 
| organization of his brigade, left the city on the 10th | 
April with his evumand. The destination or TNe cx- | 
pedition is not known; but wherever itmay go it will 
doubtless be heard from. The character of the 
| organization is remarkable, not only in its purpose 
but in the character of the men who have been 
selected as its officers. Of the 2C0 or more commis- 
' sloned and non commissioned officers, nine-tenths 
| have seen service in the field, and understand, by ex- | 
rience, the hardships of the march and bivousc and | 
the dangers of battle. Many of them were sergeants | 
in excellent regiments now with Hooker and Dix. | 
Some were officers promoted or detached and assigned 
to the brigade, from a preference for the peculiar 
service itis destined to perform. The personnei of 
the brigade is splendid. Taller and more stalworth 
men are rarely seen, and in sone and mavner 
they bave invariably shown themselves gentlemen: 
The arrangements are complete for four regiments. 


| 1.—In consequence of guerillas having fired 

quia vessels as they passed Natchez, Miss., 
Admiral Farragut informed the Mayor if such an 
outrage again occurred be would bombard the town, 


| ——- Mr, Seward has received positive ivtelligence | 
that ‘here are four vessels now building in Englend 
for the service of the rebels, on the model of the 
; Georgiana. He has written « very decisive dispatch | 
to Mr. Adams, which he has requested him to com- | 
| municate to Earl Russell. 
| —— Capt. Scott, of the British schooner Roderick 
| Random, which arrived at Boston on the 3ist ultimo 
| from Miragoane, makes the following report: ‘ On 
March 23, in latitude 32.30, longitude 73.32, spoke the 
— Alabama, and exchanged longitude with 
j rr.” 





| 


| All the contracts for iron-clads (12 in all) have 

been awarded. The prices for these will range from 
$380,000 to $400,000. They are to be tinished and added 
| to the navy in about six months. 


— The boilers and engine which were on board 
the prize steamer Princess Royal, and which were 
handed over to the Navy Department, at their ap- | 
praised value, have been put together at the Philadel- 
phia Navy Yard, and the size and description of a 
vessel for which they are fitted ascertained. A gun- 
boat suitable for them is to be commenced at once, 
for which the necessary preparations are being mude. 
‘The boilers are desigued for a vesscl of light draft. 

— The moritor Lehigh, built at Chester, is fin- 
ished, and arrived at the Philadelphia Navy Yard to 
receive her stores. She ha» her armament on board, 
and will sail as soon us the stores are supplied. 


—Capt. A. H. Kelly has been ordered te o:dnance 
duty at 


timore. 


Commander Colvocoressis has been detached 
from the storeship Supply, and ordered to the com- 
, mand of the sloop-of-war A Master 
McRitchie has been ordered to the command of the 
Sapply. 
—— Paymaster Murray has been ordered to the 
Roanoke. 


— The Mobile Advertiser hus the following letter 
from Charleston: ‘‘ The orders just issued by Gen. 
Ripley, who is the Brigadier commanding this dis- 
trict of Gen. Beauregard’s department, are signifi- 
-_ = _— Lanny - peer my = oe to | 
pass Forts Sumter or Moult bi) 3 y suc, 
eced in running the gauntlet of the Federal uadron 
or until daylight outside under | 


he guvs of the forts, and report by a small boat at | 
¥F Sumter. Every channel fn the hurbor bristles | 
with torpedoes, and woe to the hostile vessel that 

tries to pars in without a familiar with the 
tion of the submerged slumbering thunde: bolts.” | 


Sunter, whie 
started ecveral dags since Yo tow Gv Alikgetor, ome cf 








| money on the Sth April, in 


——Hon. John Tucker, the late Assistant Secreta 
of War, has published a pamphlet of 57 pages, ad- 
dressed to Secretary Stanton, replying to the charges 
of the Committee of the Senate on charteriug trans- 
ports for the War Department. 


—— Hon. Ezra Cornell, President of the State Edu- 
eationn! Saricty, and momber of the State Assembl 
from Tompkins county, bas presented the town ox 
Ithaca with $50,000, for the erection of a building and 
the establishment of a public library. He intends to 
devote the coming summer to the execution of this 
munificent donation. 


—— Rev. Dr. Nicholson, rector of St. Paul’s, Bs- 
ton, recently received a gift of $1,200 from his parish- 
ioners ; $500 of this sum was to reimburse Dr. Nich- 
olson for that amount which he last year relinquished 
from his salary toward paying off the church debt. 


—— The majority of the Senatorial Investigatin 


: Committee have found Senator Cameron guilty of at- 


tempting to bribe Jefferson Boyer, a member of the 
Legislature. A minority report takes a different 
view of the case. 


—— The Democrats of Hoboken have nominated 
Dr. Elder as their candidate for Mayor. His election 
is considered a certainty. The present incumbent, 
Mr. Johnson, has been seriously ill for some months, 


Obituary.—W. H., Franklin, the oldest auction- 


eer in New York city, died on the 7th of April after a 
short illness. 


—— Christopher P. Walcott, lite Assistant Secre- 
yA ad War, died at Ackron, Ohio, on the 4th of 
pril. 


— In Cambridge, on the 7th of April, Rey. Dr. 
Convers Francis, st the age of 63 ycars and three 
months. He was for several years pasto: of the Uni- 
tarian Society in Watertown, Ly whom he was much 
respected and beloved. For nearly 11 years he had 
been Professor of Rhetoric and Pulpit Eloquence in 
the University of Cambridge, the duties of which he 
coutioued to perform until two or three weeks before 
his decease. His teachings in that department of the 
University were marked by great wisdom and libe- 


idents and Offences.—On Tuesday night, 
oe iust., efght Offenc covfined in Fort Indc- 
pendence, awaiting trial by Court Martial for varions 
offences, escaped in a small skiff for South Boston 
Point. Soon after cries for help were heard, anda 
lifeboat started from the fort in scarch, but nothing 
was discovered in the darkness. All the deserters 
were undoubtedly drowned. 


— On the 19th of March Adame’s Express safe 
containing $97,000 in currency, coin, ctc., was robbed 
near Baltimore. Through the sagacious exertions of 
Allan Pemberton, of Chicago, a well-known detective 
the robbers, nine in number, have been captured, and 
all but $5.000 recovered. The thieves are confined in 
Fort McHenry. 


— The police made a e haul of counterfeit 
ast 2ist street. There 
has never been a time when so much wild cut wes 
about. There is also considerable traffic going on iu 
Confederate money, genuine and counterfeit—the 
enuine has « market value of about 18 to 25 cents on 
the dullar. 


—— Coroner Ranney has traueferred the inquiry into 
the burning to death of Mrs. White and the two 
McDonald children to Fire-Marshal Baker. 


— Ellen Kelly, an Irishwomen, was found near 
Newtown creek, L. 1., on the evening or the 7th 
April, with her skull fractured. She had been 
assaulted by a ruffian, whose name being known will 
insure his speedy capture. 

— fhe verdict in the steamer Cre boiler ex- 

losion was, “ No water in the boiler.” e culprit, 
therefore, escaped the puvisbment, being blown to 


| atoms. 

— John W. Rowtens, of pe —~y~¥ ~ 
cco pointed Commissary of Su tence in the 
om has 10600 of Government 


has sbuvwonded with $ 


‘ alone can be supported. 


money, and a amount of securities, wh 
Bam (LA. thy Ae 


while si 

ae by acting as Division Quartere 
—— The Brookiyn glass works were y de- 

stroyed by firecn the 9th April, by which over 100 

persons were thrown out of work. 


—— Charles Noll, the son of the eminent musician, 
and a soldier, who Gremeges his furlough, per- 
suaded hia sweetheart to commit suicide with him by 
takin, poison. They both swallowed the deadly poison 
at Noll’s lodging, 2v Bowery, but as it appeared to take 
no cffeet upon her, the infatuated man endeavored to 
strangle ber, but expired while in the very act. The 
girl will recover. 


—— The body of a young man, whose named is 
supposed to be A. H. Eaton, was found in the streeta 
of hester, on the 9th inst. A ball, apparently 
fired trom a pistol which the young man himself dis- 
ous, had passed directly through his beart. No 


clue yet been discovered to the cause of the 
suicide. 
FP «—The war recently begun between Sal- 


vador and Guatemala has extended, and now we find 
a triple alliance of the States of Guatemala, Costa 
Rica and Nicara against the small but determined 
republic of Salvador. If the State of Hondurss 
should come to her rescue, we may expect some 
bloody encounters on the borders of these fertile 
countries. Troops are moving in every direction, and 
at present there is no prospect of an arrangement. 

—— Concerning the late seizure of the property of 
the Transit Company, we learn that the American 
fing was pulled down from all the ships and buildings 
of the company and the Nicaragua flag hoisted. One 
of the American captains was imprisoned. It is 
expected, however, that the whole matter will be 
settled by the company’sa ent, who recently arrived 
at Nicaragua from New York. 


—— The ships of France iu 1850 measured i74,2°5 
tons. Those of Massachusetts the sainc year mea- 
sured 703,850 tons. Since the mercantile marine of 
France has fallen to 581,720 tons, as we chronik led in 
our “ Notes and Notices,” in making an immense 
navy Louis Napoleon has destroyed that on which it 
He has killed the goose for 
the sake of a few eggs. The mercantile marine of 
France is now only a tenth of the English marine, 
and one-ninth that of tlhe United States. 


—— According to an account in the London corre 
spondence of the Philadelphia et petal Rev. C. W 
Denieon, the chaplain of the relict ship Griswold, in 
trying to get up a sensation at Manchester, made an 
awkward blunder and got up an unpleasant row. A 
meeting was called for the 11th March, at which he 
was to distribute 15,000 loavee of bread, representin;, 
the number of barrels of flour sent over by the Gris- 
wold. The operatives were displeased wiih the idea 
of being paraded like so many street beggars, and tlic 
secession sympathizers stirred them up to madners. 
The mob seized the bread and threw it about tie 
streets and trampled it in the dirt, the meeting was 
broken up and Mr. Denison did not get an opportunity 
to exhibit himrelf. It was shocking ingratitude in 
the Manchester mob, but a sensible man would not 
have given occasion for it. 


—— Langiewicz, the Polish hero, is said to have tlic 
most beautiful eyes in Europe. He is little in stature, 
but sweet, pretty. So says the Boston Post. 


—— The Marquis of Hartington, who was lately in 
this city, has been made a Junior Lord of Admiralty, 
$5,000 a-year. . 


° 

—— Mr. Longfield, an Irish member, the other day, 
in the British House of Commons, rose to ask of the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs what pregress had been 
made between “ the Government of Great Britain and 
the late United States of America.” Mr, Layard 
vouchsafed no information in reply, treating the 

uestion and the asker with deserved contempt. In 
the course oi the same evening, another member 
said he thought it very funny to allude to the “ Em- 
peror of China’s naval service |” 


_GhiteChat.—Dr. Mahony, who was one of tle 

_— victims, has written a book detailing his 
captivity. Some parts are very amusing, more es- 
pecially that part which relates to Belle Boyd, whcse 
rebellious behavior has before now been noticed in 
our columns. Mahony says she nearly drove t!.v 
jailors mad, She would sleep in the day, and sing 
cecersion songs half the night ; her powers of repar- 
tee—perhaps abuse—were much for the combined 
keepers. Mr. Wood, the Superintendent, was a kind 
map, although a jailer. His way of calling his 
prison ~s to Divine Worship was very characteristic. 
H« + « ici go along the corridor, calling out, “ 'Thove 
Wiss it to worship God — y as Jeff Davis 
does it, :2ust go down tothe yard. Those who be 
lieve in iim as Abe Lincoln does must goto rooyn 
41.” Upon somebody asking him what a man was to 
do who didn’t want to do one or the other, he suid, 
“* Stay up in your own room!” 

—— The women of Philadelphia are now very busy 
in getting 4 Union Leagues and enrolling themselves 
inthem. The small wits of the Philadelphia press 
are very jocular over a woman’s wish for the Union. 


— Lamartine says that Robespierre never varied 
the color and style of his garmen‘s and personal sp- 
pearavce—white powdered hair turned up in clusters 
over his temples, a bright blue coat, buttoned over his 
hips, open over his breast to display a white vest 
short, yellow-colored breeches, white stockings en 
shoes with tilver buckles. It is said he desired by 
this to make the same impression of himeelf in the 
imagivation and sight of the people as a medal of his 
face would have caused. 


— Mr. Lincoln’s nat jee is one of his best. Sena- 
tor Wilson talking with him about some of our Geve- 
rals, the President says, ‘‘ They remind me of a li'tle 
joke. A sarcastic Athenian gravely proposed in the 
public assembly that a decree should be passed ic- 
claring that asses were horees. ‘The motion was voted 
down us ridiculous, when the proposer retorted, ‘ but 
this is the way you make your generals, dubbing with 
the title men who have learned nothing of war.’ ” 


—— Adelina Patti lately stop Rossini in the 
street and asked for his heart. The maestro begar to 
feel that he had one, old as he was: but on a little 
explanation it was his chorus—son cheur, not son 
ceur—she required, 


—— The following address on a box, sent from 
Urovidence, is genuine, exce;t that the name of the 
person is changed, for obvious reasons: 

obn McYhereon, skuire, 
Keompinay C, sekund rejiment 
rode ilau privatears 
Washington 
d. cce 


Kamp cloce tu the Wrappanok 
vyeaye nu York an ok my kreak. 
The translation is: 
Johu McPherson, Esq., 
Ce. C, 2d ment, 
R. L. Volunteers (Privateers), 
ales 


Camp close to the Rappshannock. 
Via New York and Aquia Creek. 


—— Prentice 7 —~ at the heading “ Astounding 
Robbery,” which quently appears in connection 
with some fraud on the vernment. He says he 
ocpeetonsy sees cases of astounding honesty, but 
robbery no longer astounds. 


—— Mixed liquors are called “‘ grog” because Ad- 
mirai Vernon, who was the firstto mix his sailors’ 
allowance with water, was nicknamed “Old Grog” 
from his wearing a grogam coat; and this name 
(grog) was given to the adulterated Jiquor he com- 
pelled the seamen of the fleet to drivk. 


—— Some joker avnounccs “ Rebel Whisky Cork- 
tails.” The rebels, being tired of whiskey straight, 
have stolen our Stoughton. 

-— As provisions are so scarce and deur in the 
Confederacy, Jeff. Davis, by issulog prociamativns of 
fast dgys, has evidently been trying to make a virtue 
of pockualsy. 
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A STORY FOR A CHILD 


BY N. G. SHEPHERD. 









Come, my little one, climb to my knee ; 
Now hold to thine ear this beautiful shell, 
Hear what it says, and listen to me, 
For I have a wonderful tale to tell— 
Atale which has never been told before, 
Save by the waves who told it to me. 
Murmuring low on the shelving shore 
As I sat one day by the summer sea. 


Far over the ocean for many a mile, 

Where the winds are hushed in a slumbrous 
calm, 

And the coral gleams, is a fair green isle, 
Bordered with groves of the slender palm ; 

There the stately cedars their fragrance shed, 
And the tall catalpa in beauty blooms ; 

And the still soft hours of the night are fed 
With spicy odors and rich perfumes. 


The citron grows where the river flows, 
And the wild vine leaf on its banks is seen, 

And the golden globe of the orange glows 
Like a ball of fire in the foliage green. 

The parrot hangs from the bough by his beak ; 
The wood-dove mourns for his mate when 

away, 
w= The condor sits on the lonely peak 

Close to the sun thro’ the livelong day. 


The sylvan echoes are never still 
In this magical island so green and fair, 
And a mystical presence seems to fill 
_ The vas: still heart of the languid air; 
And the streams that course thro’ the purple 
dells 
With a rhythmical cadence gently glide 
By haunts where the woodland fairy dwells, 
And the lily blooms in her virgin pride. 


Tue poppy hangs from the ledge in sleep, 
And the climbing jasmine beside it grows; 
The cactus clings to each craggy steep, 
And the creamy lotus everywhere blows 
By river and creek in the winding vale, 
Wherever the gleaming waters ran; 
And near and far, over hill and dale, 
Beautiful blossoms shine in the sun. 


Long time ago to the shore there came 
A nymph more lovely than words can say, 
When the east was flooded with rosy flame, 
And the wet rocks flashed in the dawn of 
day ; 
With one white foot in the waves she stood, 
And one on a rainbow curve of sand, 
Where the chequered marge of the tulted 
wood 
— down to the coast from the inner 
id. 


Her hair was like silken threads of light, 
And it flowed in ripples that reached her 


knee ; 
And her tapering limbs were as smooth and 
white 
AS & scitne’s carven in ivory. 
Her wondering eyes had the sky’s deep blue, 
And her cheeks the tint of the red rose 
wore ; 
And her perfect lips were the same in hue 
As the crimson coral that lined the shore. 
Allround her trembled the morning mists ; 
— the sun as he rose and saw her there, 
‘ith rainbow bracelets encircled her wrists, 
And with rainbow jewels «entwined her 
hair ; 
A necklace he gave her of rainbow light, 
With a gorgeons rainbow he girdled her 
zone, 


And round her ankles, so small and white, 
Delicate circles of rainbows shone. 


Far down underneath the emerald wave, 


Where the pearls lie *hick on the ocean’s 
floor, 
A grim old sea-god sat in his cave, 


And saw from the diamond arch at the 
door 













The beautiful nymph as she stood by the sea, 
Shining so fair in the sun’s bright glow; 
And he thought how pleasant his life would 

be 
If she might dwell with him down below, 


His cave was of coral and amber made, 
And his crown of spangles and glittering 
beads, 
And he sat on a throne of shells inlaid, 
Cushioned with mosses and scarlet weeds ; 
And chaunted a melody strange and weird, 
Like the soughing wind in the stalwart 
pine, 
Thro’ the silvery strings of his flowing beard, 
To woo her into the ocean’s brine. 


But she only laughed at the sea-god’s song, 


sound. 
Then he shouted with anger, loud and long, 
Till a huge wave rose with asudden bound, 
High into the air, looking terribly grand, 
With the sheen of the sun on its sparkling 


crest, 
As it leapt like a leopard toward the land 
And bore her away on his foamy breast. 


And here, in this little shell which you hold— 
Fashioned so fairily small—to your ear, 

Shut up was the nymph by the sea-god old 
In his cruel spite; and the sound which 

you hear 

Is her plaintive voice as she mourns alway 
For rock and river and flower and tree, 

For the wine-gold light of the glowing day 
In that magical island far over the sea. 
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TWO TRAVELLERS. 


RY M. LEONA GRAY. 


“ We hear no more of the clanging hoof, 

And the stage-coach rattling by, 

For the steam-king rules ‘he travelled world, 
And the old pike’s left to die. 

The grass steals o’er the flinty path, 
And the stealthy daisies steal 

Where once the stage-horse day by da 
Lifted his iron teal, Pen 


“ The old turnpike is a pike no more; 
Wide open stands the gate; 
We have made us a road for our horse to stride, 
Which we ride at a flying rate: 
We have filled up the valleys, levelled the halls, 
— ——e repre ny side, 
nd round the ro ‘ 
Feoarl.sely wo — _— — 

A Few years since it was not unusual to see a 
lumbering vehicle passing over the Cherry Valley 
turnpike, onward through Western New York. 
The destination of such vehicle was generally 
designated by large letters, ‘Bound for Ohio,” 
painted on the canvas. 

Immense hoops, bent and fastened to the side of 
a large wagon-box, were the means for fastening 
the canvas, which often extended some distance 
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in front of the vehicle, furnishing ample shelter to 
the inmates from storm and sunshine. 

These wagons, the like of which are still in 
vogue in some of the Western and Southern 
States, and are generally yclept ‘‘ Hoosier wagons,” 
were usually drawn by one or two span of horses, 
or sometimes oxen. Had no faces peeped behind 
these formidable awnings they would have been 
suspected to cover the heads of the family and nine 
or ten minor members perhaps, of different ages, 
to say nothing of some aged grandfather or grand- 
mother, who perchance were being carried by the 
tide of emigration to lay their bonesafar off in the 
wilderness. 

It was always taken for granted that these 
people were from some portion of New England, 
and mest probably old Connecticut, as Northern 
Ohio, or New Connecticut, had now become a fa- 
vorite spot for emigration to the inhabitants of 
that State. The Western Reserve was thus for 
many years the point of attracticn; and when one 
of these above-named vehicles were seen passing 
thus over the long route upon the Cherry Valley 
turnpike, then to follow the Genesee to the far west- 
ward, a bold rustic New Yorker might be supposed 
thus to accost the inmates as he meets the vehicle 
on the high road: 

** Where d’ye hail from ?” 

** Down country,” or ‘‘ Down East,” is the re- 
joinder. 

“All well down there?” still interrogates the 
rustic, not abating the loud voice in which the 
former question was made. 

“* So ’s to be movin’, thank you,” and the swain 
passes on, gratified to hear that his uncles and 
aunts, eousins and other kinsfolk ‘down East” are 
all well, for his father too emigrated from ‘“ ’way 
down East,” and he has a vague love of a mysti- 
fied country toward the rising sun, as if it were his 
fatherland. 

Thus one of these interrogators—for we have one 
in our eye, a young man just turned of twenty, 
sturdy and bold, with the freshness of youth and 
health on his cheek—when he reaches home thus 
addresses himself to his gray-haired father, who is 
smoking his pipe in the chimney corner : 

** Well, father, I’ve just heard from the folks 
down in Connecticut.” 

“Why, have ye?” says the old man, shaking 
the ashes out of his pipe against the chimney 
piece, ‘‘ How do they de down there ?” 

“ All well, it seems,” replies the young man. 

** But how did ye hear, Kiah ?” 

“ Oh, of a family moving on tu the Reserve.” 

“ Goin’ to the Resarve, ha. I wish I could have 
seen ’em, if they’re goin’ there; I’d sent some 
word to yer Uncle Timothy, for ye know that’s the 
place he settled in, near about six year ago. Ef I 
was a leetle younger I'd like to move out there my- 
self. But I’m gettin’ most too old to clear off new 
land—goin’ on seventy-five; besides, I s’pose folks 
would say I’d cleared my part. I had six hundred 
acres of wild land when I came here. I traded 
with Jim Wi'kins for three hundred of it, ye 
know, and lost half the debt. The rest I’ve 
cleared off myself, with the help of the boys, and 
T onght to set = store by it, for it was the pay I got 
for my services in the Revolution. We did some 
sharp fightin’ in that war, my boy, and endured 
| some hardships too; and ’taint mor’n right that we 
should have some of the sile we fit for. 
never ‘ll valy this place as Ido; and Hezekiah, you 
can’t have much of an idee what ’tis to go into a 
new country. Yer mother’n I come on an ox 
sled out here, and my only guide for «a good ways 
was marked trees. 








The Pedlar’s Departure from Home, 


My boys | 


However, I think, after all, | 
I’ve got some spirit left. Ef I ceuld sell my farm 


_ 


now I don’ know but I’d go, ef I could make on’t. 
T b’leve I’d go to the westward—move out near by 
yer Uncle Timothy’s, on the Resarve—for they say 
Tim’s got a first-rate farm, only four miles from 
the Court-House, and there’s a stream of livin’ 
water runnin’ close to his door, where there was 
plenty of fish.” 

“ Now, father, what could be the object of your 
movin’ out there, at your time of life. You're 
only three miles from the Court-House where you 
live now, while up there in the woods is a good 
trout stream, and over the hill yonder is a hand- 
some lake, with lots of perch in it; and the village 
of Hangena, where we do our tridin’, is only a 
pleasant ride round the foot of the lake.” 

“La, me!” cries the old lady, laying down her 
knitting, and lifting her spectacles up over her cap 
border, ‘‘ why, Zephaniah, you wouldn’t think o’ 
movin’ west’ard at your time o° life, sartin. I 
don’t think I’d want to go on an ox sled ag’in 
into a new country, and walk the heft of the way 
too, and the pant’ers and the bears spriugin’ out at 
me every few miles, as if they’s determined we 
shouldn’t settle no where ’round ’em, as they did 
when we come from down country. We've got 
our farm well cleared up here; we've got a good 





The Hoosier Wagon. 


substantial house now—though I can’t help but 
wish the butt’ry was a leetle bigger, and the barn 
wan’t quite so near the house, and the dairy was 
built over the brook, so ’t we could churn handier. 
But then I don’t want to go into no log-house ag’in, 
with all my bed-quilts of the star pattern, and the 
big flowered ones that I got the premium on at 
Vagena fair; the coverlids I spun the yarn to, and 
colored it myself, with that receipt Miss Billins gin 
me, and Miss Wilsey she’s tried the scarlet by 
bilin’ it, and she laid it out on the grass in the 
rain, and scoured it, and the colors don’t start a 
| mite. Here’s my linen sheets too, that we hired 
| Louisa Ann Sims all one summer to spin, and I 
bleached an’ wove the linen myself. Then there’s 
my tablecloths with overshot figgerse—why, what'd 
I do with them in a log-house? Why, I guess it’s 
near about five year siz.ce we thought our old one 
wasn’t good enough to wash in, and ye used it ever 
sense to keep fodder in. La, me! Zephaniah, 
there wouldn’t be room for our chists in such a 
house now.” 

“ Yes, I know that,” replied Zephaniah; and he 
continued, with emphasis, ‘ but, Dolly, I remember 
| the time when you was glad to see the rafters go on 
| to that same log-house that you think ain’t hardly 

good enough to keep fodder in now, and to keep 
the calves in. For you and the children had to 
| sleep on the ox-shed till the kiver was on the house 
| and that on cold winter nights, too; and when 
| the house was fixed so we could make a fire in’t, 
| by puttin’ an old barr’l up for the smoke to go 
through, you was pretty glad to get the children’s 
| feet to the fire. Some boxes was all we hid to sit 
on for a good while, for we hadn’t any cheers, you 





| know. Besides, we eat out of yur pewter dishes on 


the top of a barr’l, for quite a spell, and glad 
enough to get such a table as that. I never heard 
you complain in them days; but you went to work 
and helped all you could, and you hadn’t but one 
chist to put all our close in, and yer table linen 
ye tell about.” . 

“ Well, now, Zephy, that was when we was tryin’ 
to get up in the world. We was young, then, and 
it looked kinder pleasant to try and see ef we 
couldn’t do as mueh as other folks had done afore 
us. Then there was the boys to work for and bring 
up. Three on ‘em’s got married and settled right 
down by us. Besides, it’s likely Huldah ‘ll marry 
the skulemaster, for he’s been here evry Sunday 
night since last July. But, Zephaniab, l’v ’bout 
made up my mind that mankind ain’t no ways easy 
to be suited in this world. That's jest what the 
minister said last Sunday, and At ree br 
the sermon, for you "pear to be ’ a notion 
yo Westward, and I’de like to get fixed up leetle 
more to my notion ‘round here.” 

““There’s something in that, Dolly,” replied 
Zephaniah. “ But don’t ye semember how we first 
settlers had to go over to Whitestown, forty miles, 
on an old Indian trail, to get our bread ?” 

“Don’t you remember when Giles Grey and I 
went for the settlers over to Lake Hangena—you 
staid here with the children all alone, woods all 
round you—and when I came back (for it took us 

five days to go and come back again), you said you 

| wan’t afraid a bit, oan you heard the wolves 
howlin’ ‘round every night 
“No wonder; I knew they wouldn’t get into the 

| house, and I could fire at ’em ef they came near in 
You left me the old musket you 
{ oxrried in the war, anid you said then you bough 
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your farm with it. You remember when that old 
land shark, Myron Hewes, came here one mornin’ 
afore breakfast and told you the title ef yer land 
wan’t good, you tuk down the same old musket 
and shook it at him, telling him that you bought 
your farm with that musket and y’d defend it with 
the same ?” 

“Father,” said Hezekiah, “I’ve been thinkinga 
long time I would like to go an’ try a new couutry 
—myself. I don’t think, father, but what yer boys 
ha got some pluck as well as yourself—the wolves 
wouldn’t scare me a mite. I’m thinkin’ you'd 
better stay here on the old farm; here’s Jason, and 
Zenas, and Elihu that have settled right down here 
and most likely all’s "Il stay. But to tell the truth, 
I’ve considerable notion ef going West myself to 
seek my fortin. I’ve been thinking i’d like to 
go a peddlin’.” 

“‘That’s right, Kiah,” replied his father. ‘‘ That’s 
what I like to see. I like to see a young man have 
some spunk that way, and go and take care ef 
himself.” 

“ Why, la me!” said his mother, in a tremuloas 
voice, ‘‘ Hezekiah, who'll make your shirts and 
knit yer stockins if ye should go off from hum to 
stay so fur?” and she drew the corner of her 
checkered apron to her eyes and wiped off the 
glistening tears that rained down in spite of her. 

“Oh! mother! I’d come back agin, depend on 
that. First, I’d take a few notions and sell to the 
settlers, and look around a little, mebbe, and after 
a while, like enough to get a chance to buy a farm. 
I wouldn’t do that, thengh, till I was pretty wcll 
satisfied I shouldn’t get cheated. I’ve swopp’d 
jack-knife’s lot’s o’ times with the boys at school, 
and never got cheated yet. If I should buy mea 
farm, mebbe mother i’d get me a wife after all, so 
you wouldn’t feel no more trouble about me then, 
would ye ?” 

“ Get youa wife—you! Hezekiah Hathaway. You 
ain’t only twenty-one years old. How would you 
look with a wife ?” 

‘* Why, mother! I’ve always heard you say that 
father wasn’t but twenty and you eighteen, when he 
and you got married.” 

‘* Well, now, Kiah, ef you do get a wife, and I 
s’pose you will, sometime or othor, you mind and 
don’t get none o’ them sprigged up dolls that set on 
the parlor and play on the pianer, but you jes get 
one that’s got plenty o’ yarn hanging up around, 
that she spun herself, and one et can spin on the 
small wheel too, for ’ts dreadful handy and a great 
saving to spin yer own thread and not to have to 
go to the storekeepers to get it.” 

“Remember that I'll keep an eye on that, 
mother.” And that night Hezekiah went to his 
pillow and laid a long time awake maturing his 


plans. 
And he dreamed of 
A nice little farm 
And a snug little cot, 
Wi’ a neat little wite 


To share his lot. 


And before it all shone a bright shining tin 
trunk which his good genius chose to picture to 
him as the talisman of his good fortune. At early 
morning his voice was heard as he was descending 
the stairs in no gentle strain, singing the following : 

“ Mine be a cot beside a hill, 

A beehive’s hum shall soothe my ear, 
A willing brook that turns a mill 

With many a fall shall linger near. 


“ Around my wild porch shall spring 

Kach fragrant flower that drinks the dew, 
While Lucy at her wheel shall sing, 

In russet gown and apron blue. 


“ The swallow oft beneath my thatch 
Shall twitter from the claybuilt nest, 

Oft shall the pilgrim lift the latch, 
And share my meal a welcome guest. 


“ The village church among the trees, 
Where first our marriage vows were given, 

With merry pea's shall swell the breeze, 
And point with taper spire to heaven. 


Chorus—“ While Lucy at her wheel shall sing, 
In russet gown and apron blue.” 


At the termination of the last verse he took 
great pains, though it might have exhibited some 
want of reverence, to put his lips to his mother’s 
ear, thus deranging her cap not a little, but she 
was doomed to hear repeated, in very emphatic 
strain : 

“ While Lucy at her wheel shall sing, 
1n russet gown and apron blue.” 
By this means assuring his mother that when 
that time should come, that he should choose 
a companion, which of course was far away in the 
future, she should not be one of the sprigged-up 
kind. 

As morning advanced, however, these thoughts 
were put out of his mind, and he actually com- 
menced busying himself in making preparations for 
the journey, which he had now fully determined on 


His old gray-haired mother, with a well-starched 
border to a very clean cap, might have been seen 
arranging his wardrobe, while she would often turn 
her face aside to hide the tears that fell involuntarily 
at the bare thought of her youngest son leaving 
hishome. Yet under all this, however, was a con- 
tented feeling that he had the enterprise to suggest 
and, she hoped, to carry out his plans. 

Now he got in readiness a tin trunk, spacious 
beyond measure, and drove to the villago to make 
purchases It was truly wonderful what an amount 


it required of those goods from the shelves, besides | 


small items from the showcases, to supply Hezekiah 
for his Western trip. 

The items included jack-knives and no small 
amount of jewellery, in the latter of which it 
would be extremely difficult for an alchemist to 
discover, even had he the universal elixir, any very 
large quantity of gold. 

After reaching home, many articles were stowed 


into the tin trunk, and the remainder, including a 
a few cashmere shawls, two or three pieces of 
Levantine silk in patterns of six and a half yards, 
a few patterns of chintz, a quantity of calico of 
Indigo blue ground, with dainty little white 
spots —he had also his own scant wardrobe, 
which consisted of a change of linen — all was 
| made into a bundle or pack, and the whole bound 
up with several yards of bedticking, which, when 
tied up, was to be worn on his shoulders. 

It was truly marvellous how much had been 
crowded into that tin trunk. 

At early morning of Monday of the ensuing 
week Hezekiah was on his onward way. How his 
mother watched him a long time after he’d dis- 
appeared beyond the hills, and then, drying her 
tears, she went, with a sorrowful heart, to her 
occupation. 

Hitherto her family circle had been for the most 
part unbroken, her eldest sons having settled 
immediately around her; but now her youngest, her 
darling son, had gone to seek his fortune away. 
What would betide bim she knew not. 

But our traveller passed onward with the buoyant 
step of youth to the great beyond, over the Cherry 
Valley turnpike till he reached the Genesee. 
Public-houses were more frequent than now on the 
great road, but not always with the best of fare or 
accommodations. 

His longest stay was at Deoscora of the Lakes, or 
the place of Bass Woods. Among the settlers 
here he sold many of his weres; also stopped at a 
public-house at this place, and disposed cf many 
things to the daughters of the landlord. Then he 
leaves this town, and, taking a course south-west, 
on the lake shore, he overtakes a traveller on the 
road, with an axe slung acrosss his shoulder and 
carrying a bundle. He fell in conversation with 
the traveller, and found him journeying in the 
same direction as himself; his destination, northern 
Ohio. They, both being fatigued, sat down on a 
log and rested themselves, and, becoming quite 
well acquainted, concluded to travel together. 
They stopped two or three days at Casadaga, and 
then proceeded on their way, till at last the far-off 
line is crossed. The travellers have set foot on the 
Reserve. 





Ir was just as Sol was putting on his last but 
most magnificent garment of crimson and gold, 
and purple clouds were falling low, as if to veil 
from human eyes so much splendor, when at uncle 
Tim’s, who lived on the Reservation, there was an 
unexpected arrival. 

A sharp slam was heard at the front gate, anda 
traveller came tothe door, wishing lodging for the 
night. At his back he had a moderately-sized pack, 
in his hand he carried a tin trunk. 

So, on entering, our pedlar began to open his 
trunk and expose to view to uncle Tim, who, in 
spite of a little sprinkling of gray, he recognized, 
to aunt Nabby also, and to an array of bright-eyed 
daughters, the contents of trunk and pack, while 
really there was a display of tempting articles such 
as Northern Ohio scldom saw, tempting articles to 
suit feminine taste, too. Now he held up the 
cashmere shawls to their admiration. At firet a 
galaxy of bright eyes gleamed in admiration ata 
moderate distance, tili at last the eldest daughter 
approached and examined the quality, and was 
followed by the second in age, while a third stood 
at a little distance, in a kind of speechless admira- 
tion of such splendid articles. And still another 
one appeared at intervals in the background, and 
looked on very quietly when not busied with other 
occupations, though her little figure, dressed with 
scrupulous neatness, was not lost on the vendor of 
silks and calicoes, as she was busied in another 
part of the room in setting the table for the even- 
ing meal, only occasionally giving her attention to 
the articles Hezekiah was exhibiting. 

Now our pedlar held wp to view a handsome 
chintz, with a peagreen ground and ddinty little 
| forget-me-nots entwined with rosebuds rambling 
over the fabric. Now are the hands of uncle Tim’s 
daughter uplifted in admiration. 

‘Father, I want you to buy this for me, it’s such 
a pretty pattern, father; don’t you think so, mo- 
ther ?” says the second daughter, 

“ But I want this,” said the eldest, as Hezekiah 
held up a Levantine silk, that, partially unfolded 
and fell to the floor, which was thought to shine 
with a wonderful lustre, although our lady-shoppers, 
now-a-days, would pass it by unnoticed. It was 
pronounced by these Buckeye beauties the pink of 
elegance, and the eldest daughter consequently 
should have it, if any one. 

**Mother, I wish you'd ask father to buy this 
shawl,” solicited the third daughter. ‘Don’t you 
| know my old one’s got so faded I’m dreadful 
| ashamed to wear it to meectin’.” 

** Hush, girls! let the pedlar put up his things,” 

| out spoke uncle Timothy Hathaway. ‘He can 
| stay all night and welcome, and to such fare as we 
| have; but [hain’t got nothin’ to buy yeu silks and 
satins, nor yer cashmeres nor yer calico fixins 
| with. You know, girls, I hain’t sold none o’ my 
| produce yet, nor I don’t know when I’m goin’ to 
| git it to market.” 
| “Oh!” replied the pedlar, “‘you can afford to 
| purchase these. I sell my goods low, very low; 
and as [want to sell out now and close up my 
stock, I give you wonderful bargains on every one 
| of these articles. There’s a cap, too, worked all 
over, jest the thing for your wife, my friend; you’d 
better take this. It’s all the fashion down East. 
No lady thinks of doin’ a day without them with 
us.” 

“La me!” exclaimed aunt Nabby, uncle 
Tim’s wife. “Now ef that ain’t jest what I’ve 
wanted ever sense I’ve ben on the Resarve. I 
hain’t got nocap to go a visitin’ with, and this is 
jest it. How much do you ax, stranger ?” 

“Put it up! put it up!” again persists uncle 
Tim. “We can’t buy none o’ your gimcracks; be- 





Sides, I’ve got to ge and do the chores. The fact 
is we're mighty poor, stranger; we've got all these 





gale, and that’s pretty much all we have got. If 
yo’ll take one o’ them for pay, mebbe I’ll buy some- 
thing of ye.” 

“Oh, yes !” responded aunt Nabby; “here’s 
Hannah, she’s the eldest; here’s Abigail and 
Bett’. They are all smart, likely, industrious gals 
as ye’ll find on all the Resarve. Ye can take yer 
choice, stranger.” 

“Why, mother! why, mother!” exclaimed at 
once the trio, with uplifted hands. 

Just: then the Jittle dainty form that had been 
tripping away in setting the table, so as now and 
then only to be visible to Hezekiah, stepped for- 
ward, being attracted by a blue silk shawl which he 
was endeavoring to exhibit to the best advantage, 
and she seemed peering at it with a pair of gentle 
blue eyes that were for all the world the same hue 
asthe shawl. As she bent slightly forward to ex- 
amine more closely the goods, our pedlar felt his 
soul full of glowing admiration at so sweet a 
vision. 

“That's the girl for me,” thought he instantly. 
‘* whoever she may be. ‘I'd give all I own, and 
that’s but little true, for her.” 

‘Ha! ha! there’s Lucia now, she’s stepped in,” 
cried Hannah, the eldest daughter, ‘‘to see if she 
can’t stand a chance.” 

Lucia now looked up in unqualified amazement, 
which only rendered her more lovely and beautiful 
in her sweet simplicity. 

In her occupation of preparing the supper she 
had not observed the previous remarks; but being 
attracted by a shawl which was her peculiar admi- 
ration, she had chanced to step forward that mo- 
ment to examine, quite innocent of the subject of 
conversation. 

** Yes!” said Hezekiah now emphatically, ‘‘ Lu 
cia’s the girl for me!” 

The little thing shrank back much confounded 
that she should have put herself forward so much, 
but not until a blue silk shawl was laid on her 
shoulders by a manly hand. 

She of course shook it offin an apparent dudg- 
eon, and the blue-eyed little gipsey hurried away to 
her duties. 

Hezckiah began to fold up his goods, when the 
old lady interrupted the whole affair by addressing 
{Hezekiah with : 

**Come, stranger, lay away yer traps now, and 
take a cheer and set by; you’re welcome to such as 
we can give ye. ‘Spose you let the chores be, 
Timothy, till supper’s over. Lucia says it’s all 
ready now; she’s ben gittin’ it when the other gals 
was tradin’.”’ 

So the chores were deferred, and the stranger 
was made welcome to a comfortable meal. 

When the meal was concluded, Hezekiah seemed 
nore anxious than ever to dispose of some of the 
contents of his trunk. 

** Now, my good friends,” said he, in a despond- 
ing tone, ‘‘I’ve brought these goods all the way 
from York State, andI certainly shall be disap- 
pointed if Ican’t sell you something. Most every- 
body where I've called have bought something.” 

“York State! Lame! Du tell if you are from 
York State!” cricd aunt Nabby and her spouse at 
one breath. 

Aunt Nabby nuw approached him—holding her 
spectacles up so that her vision would be clear— 
giving our hero a very inquisitive glance. 

“Why,” continued she, ‘‘we’ve got relations 
livin’ in York State. Jes’ like as not now you 
know ’em.” 

** What!” exclaimed Hezekiah, “‘ relations livin’ 
in York State, have ye ?” with much surprise, as he 
rose from his seat and approached the old lady. 
‘* What may be their names ?” 

“Why, my old man’s got a brother livin’ out 
there. We see him when we come from down 
country. His name is Hathaway—Zephaniah.” 

“What Hathaway? I know one family o’ that 
name; maybe——” 

“ He’s an old man,” interrupted the old lady, 
“and used to be about your height and build.” 

Our pedlar smiled at this juncture, and aunt 
Nabby coming still nearer, lifted her spectacles 
again to examine his face. 

“La me! jest look here, Tim. You rogue you, I 
b’leave now you’re one of Zephaniah’s sons.” 

‘* Well, aunt, you’ve guessed about right”—and 
such a hand-shaking as she gave him it would 
have done you good to see ; while uncle Tim 
stepped forward and gave one strong grasp that 
went right to his nephew’s soul. 

Now came the cousins around and greeted him 
with warmth, upbraiding him for keeping them in 
ignorance of his identity. 

Even little Lucia came tripping to give her share 
of welcome toa kinsman she had never before 
seen. This time she accepted the blue shawl with 
many thanks. While the cap worked all over in 
dainty sprigs was pressed upon the acceptance of 
Aunt Nabby fora visiting cap, the chintz with 
the roses and forget-me-nots was divided between 
Abigail and Lucia. A Levantine silk was soon laid 
carefully in a chest upstairs by Hannah, with which 
she expected to astonish the inhabitants of Stubb’s 
Corners when she went down there to meetin’. 
The cashmere shawl, red and blazing, with a 
figure in the corner, was presented to Betty, to 
take the place of the faded one that she was so 
much ashamed of. 

If any demurred on the acceptance of the pre- 
sents, Hezekiah assured them he had brought 
these articles for them especially, and he should be 
grieved if they would not accept them. So the 
pedlar’s pack and box were laid aside till his visit 
should be over. 

It was a cool autumn evening, uncle Tim’s family 
all gathered around « blazing fire, asking questions 
innumerable of their New York kinsman, while 
they reply in return to his. Thus passed the even- 
ing, and till far along in the night the neighbors 
noticed a bright light at Tim Hathaway's, and 
wondered if any of the family were iil; but the 
time passed by so pleasantly and rapidly, that the 
group were scarcely congpibus of the flight. 

Uncle Tim gives our adventurer such information 


—— 
of this new country as his residence } 
years and as a pioneer renders )j 
giving. 

That night the wearied traveller re 
bed of down, and in the morning 
his uncle to look over the farm. 

This visit soon gave him an opportunity 
ing the value of land in this at a > bee 
country, and his uncle at the same tj se 
him that he understood there was a 
M——, over to the Corners, that wanted to ate 
farm, so he could buy a place, on a pend his 
miles away. So Hezekiah had this place 
view, and determined to visit Capt. M 
first opportunity. 

He was delighted with his ramble ove 
domain, and as the weather was fine a 
somewhat warm for an October day, they strolled 
so far as not to return till aunt Nabby's dinner of 
bacon and cabbage was smoking on the table 

But the afternoon of this day uncle Tim thou hi 
was very foolishly spent by the girls with a pasty m 
nutgatherers, for it was 

“In the last days of Autumn, when the corn 

Lies sweet and yellow in the harvest field, 

And the gay company of reapers bind 

The bearded wheat in sheaves, when poals abroad 

The merry blackbird’s chant.” 

But Hezekiah seemed to be of a different Opinioy 
from his uncle, if we may judge by the alacrit 
with which he accepted an invitation fro ? 

™ uncle 
Tim’s daughters inclusive to accompany them, ang 
a joyful time it was. The treasures they sought 
lay thick upon the ground, and the young men of 
the party, Hezekiah particularly, showed their 
dexterity in climbing the trees and shakiog the 
huge limbs, while the brown chesnuts fell every. 
where into the girl’s faces and on their bonnets 
while they scampered in every direction to avoid 
the pelting storm. It was strange that Lucy's 
basket should be so much fuller than the rest when 
the party set out on their return home, so full that 
it must be borne by a strong arm, and Lucy must 
be assisted, with peculiar gallantry, to climb all the 
fences, notwithstanding her protestations that she 
was used to climbing them, and could do it alone 
with great agility, while many a wild blossom of 
exquisite beauty found its way into her hand, or 
was entwined round her flaxen hair and interwoven 
with her tresses. 

But so it was. And who was to blame for it? 
Certainly it was not Hannah’s fault, for she had 
put on her sprigged gown for the occasion and her 
Sunday bonnet, telling Lucy her faded blue ging. 
ham was good enough for her to wear, and she 
must be careful and not tear that with her romp- 
ing, while her sunbonnet was plenty good enough 
for a girl of her age. So the clean though faded 
blue gown had been worn, and the sunbonnet of 
the same color, all comparing wonderfully with the 
eyes of the wearer. 

The sunbonnet was often troublesome, however, 
and Lucy was guilty of doffing it and swinging it 
by the strings, for which Hannah was perpetually 
chiding her, telling her it was calculated to muss 
the strings. But if one was by her side and bor 
her out of it all, lifted her over pebbly streams, and 
exclusively devoting himself to cousin Lucy, who 
then was to blame if it was so? 

Was it little Cupid, who flies about everywhere 
with tiny wings and darts, the latter of which it 
sends from eye, and dimple, and rosy mouth, and 
sweet loving face. It must hive been Cupid, anda 
sly little rogue is he. 
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Bet this is a waste of time for our adventurer, 
and the ensuing morning the packman has shoul- 
dered his burden and leaves uncle Tim's as the 
bright autumn sun peers over the hills. 

He walks on briskly for two or three miles, buts 
change seems to have come over the spirit of his 
dream, The road leads through the forest. 4 
stream ripples along. He pauses by the brook, le 
sits down. He has lost something. He begins 
unfold his pack; he will search, he will know what 
itis. He sits by the brook side in the forest, on 
the moss-covered rock, he searches every place in 
his pack. Thus, beneath the great forest-trecs, 00 
the edge of the wood, he searches every nook of 
his tin trunk. He surely has lost something. 
Again he opens the tin trunk, he examines each 
article. All is there—nothing seems to be missing. 
But there’s a deep sense of loneliness here in this 
deep wood, with the autumn leaves fallivg and the 
breath of the decaying year sighing mournfully 
through the branches. He leans his head on his 
hand and muses. Yes, he has lost something; be 
knows now; he’s just thought. se 

Poor Hezekiah has lost his heart. Pity its but 
when fully conscious of it, he gathers his bundles 
together in something of a hurry, and taking the 
middle of the road he marches on, not a little 
wiser for having paused by the roadside. It 
akin to a sailor taking his latitude. 

But here, on the clearing, and then in ’ 
he stops to sell his wares. But he does not oe 
to call at Capt. M——’s, who his uncle inform 
him wished to sell his farm. . 

He did not now make a bargain with the — 
but found out at what the settler valued it. At 
last, after a few days’ more travel, out hero has 
actually sold out, and has made his way Te oe 
foot to the interior of New York. age” 
reaches his home, «nd his mother greets roe | 
again, while both father and mother are ie 
with the new: from their relations in the Buck*! 
State. sods 

His father has now fitted him out with oie 
enough to fill quite a store. He mounts a ge 
wagon, and when again at uncle Tim's to he 
their hospitality, he drives to the gate '" ® tas 
pride of one who has the value of @ western 
with him in goods or otherwise. sated with 8 

Now, in his wagon, which was painte kes bis 
| magnificent red, down at Ougena, he m* le ot! 
| exeursion«, but oftener he leaves his — valu: 
| publie-ho: se, and with his tin box laden 


a log-house, 
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ables, visits the settler's houses. Occasionally he 
would make it convenient to call in at Capt. M—’s, 
and always took occasion to speak of the value of 
¢t1e land when he had heard he thought of buy- 
ing elsewhere, and always giving it as his opinion 
that the farms in this vicinity were not near as 
yaluable. Capt. M—— was a Virginian, and 
scarcely understood Hathaway's Yankee tact, but 
he did understand it afterwards. 

But the pedlar with the tin trunk had taken this 
route before, more than once indecd, and was satis- 
fied with the aforesaid Yankee tact, that there was 
a proper and valuable site for a village, and there 
was a fine stream with a little fall, an excellent 
spot for a mill. Suffice to say, Hezekiah struck up 
abargiin. The coveted farm became his, and the 
log-house which the captain first erected in the 
wilderness. 

So on this spot settled Hezekiah Hathaway, and 
it was wonderful what an excellent housekeeper 
his cousin Lucia made, how busily she twirled the 
wheel with her slender active fingers, and what 
wealth of yarn was wont to hang every year around 
those walls; how, when times were changed, the 
wheel was made a present of to the old negress, 
who lives there now, and still tue walls of the same 
log-cabin reverberated to the burr of that emblem 
of industry. 

A few years after Hezekiah settled on his new 
farm in the wilderness, old Zephaniah Hathaway 
and his wife Dolly came all the way from York 
State in a one horse shay to visit their son. How 
happy they were in their blue-eyed daughter-in- 
law, and with what wonder the old gentleman looked 
out on what his son had said was a wild unculti- 
vated farm when he bought it. ‘‘ Why,” said the 
old gentleman, “I never knowd that Kiah had 
so much vim in him.” 

And sure enovgh when he first settled there, his 
nearest neighbors were two miles distant. He 
told his father what an amount of land he cleared, 
and what a wonderful crop of wheat and corn he 
raised the first year. 

Now, after a while there came a backsmith to his 
house, who wanted to settle somewhere; so he went 
off and got a surveyor, and surveyed out a village, 
laying it out into lots. He gave a lot to the black- 
smith, and timber enough to build his shop, and 
another lot to a carpenter, who helped to build his 
mill. He built himself the tavern-house and rented 
it, while he kept himself the first village store ; peo- 
ple began to flock in and settle; and he gave the 
lot for the meeting-house, and now you see what a 
place it is. They are talking of building a college 
here. ‘I was the first postmaster in the place, and 
the first deacon appointed in the church. I’ve been 
Justice of Peace, and now they talk of me for Mem- 
ber of Legisleture.” 

“Wall, I declare, Hezekiah, if you haven’t done 
pretty well. Imnever looked for’ard to none o’ my 
boys being Members of Legislature. I kind 0’ 
thought, Kiah, you’d make money for the other 
boys; always said you always got the best of a bar- 
gain whenever you swopped jack-knives with ’em, 
but I didn’t spec this,” 

“Now, father, do ye see that spot of ground up 
there, it lays as handsome as any buildin’ site on 
the Western Reserve. I’ve cleared the stumps all 
out and left the old forest trees, and I’m getting in 
the timber now to build a house on the spot. I’m 
gcing to have it painted white, two stories, with 
pillars in front. I remember the time,” continued 
Hezekiah, “when I thought there wasn’t another 
such a place as that at the foot of Lake Ougena. 
But I’ve lived West since. I have seen a little of 
the elephant myself, and there couldn’t none 0’ 
them furreners come here and set up their high 
falutin notions in this country, fur if they couldn’t 
be lords at home, they wouldn’t undertake to be 
petty lords in this free country. Our institutions 
are all agin it. In this country ’taint safe to be 
turnin’ up your nose at what they call commoners, 
for maybe the man that’s splittin’ the rails to make 
yer fence ll be President one of these days. That’s 
the way tis in this country—in Columbia, the land 
of the free; and I’in proud of it, father—I'm proud 
of my country and its institutions.” 

“I'm glad to hear that,my son. It shows that 
I've edicated ye with the right principles, and if 
you teach your children the same—and every man 
in the nation would do so, there won’t be no dan- 
ger but what this government will stand through 
all coming time. Liberty! was our watchword 
when we was fitin in the Revolution. Let Liberty 
be the watchwerd—Freedom to the Oppressed !”” 

Thus delighted «ith their visit, and satisfied with 
his son’s situation, advancement and prospects, 
did the old revolutionary veteran Zephaniah Hatha- 
way, with his aged wife Dolly, turn homeward. And 
it was their last farewell to their youngest son, for 
they could not stay Time’s onward course—they 
could not stay Death’s marble land. 

Soon there arose on the beautifu: emincnce the 
mansion of Deacon Hathaway. The eyes of all 
the settlers were turned to it with not a little won- 
der, and a great deal of pride that they could shake 
hands on comfortable terms of intimacy with so 
rich a man as Hezekiah Hathaway. 

The deacon’s love of a good bargain I am told 
has never yet quite deserted him. It is said of him 
that as he was standing on the church steps one 
Sunday morning as people were coming to church, 
he saw a stranger ride up on a particularly beauti- 
ful horse. It was a magnificent black creature, 
with curved neck and flowing mane, and carried its 
head so proudly, and snuffed the air so daintily, 
that the deacon could stand it no longer—for he 
had a great. penchant for a fine horse—but walked 
quietly up to the stall where the man was tying the 
animal, and seid in a low voice: “ Stranger, look 
here! supposin’ ‘twant Sunday, how much would 
you take for that horse ?” 

The little blue-eyed Lucia was now a beautiful 
woman, an ornament to the deacon’s new mansion, 
&n ornament to his pew at church and of the vil- 
lage. He always twitted her of having been won 
by the finery of a pediar’s pack. ‘Then there was 


the daughter “Hepsey,” who, alas! had been 
brought up to “play on the pianer,” which would 
have been much to the scandal of her good old 
grandmother 1:ow in her grave. 

Thus did Tucia and Hepsey appear in Columbus 
in the wintcr of 18—, as the legislator’s wife and 
daughter; and many a Cincinnati exquisite was 
delighte” with an introduction to the Buckeye 
maiden, }.irticularly after having been told by an 
Ohio chap who had gone to see the wonders of the 
State capital, that he knew them at home, and the 
deacon was powerful rich. 

The deacon, however, always preserved with care 
his integrity and his tin trunk, both of which he 
considered talismans of his good fortune. 





on his shoulder, Hezekiah Hathaway overtook on 
his first visit to the Reserve. Amasa was plodding 
his way along in the midst of a very muddy road, 
near Shepherd’s tavern, a few miles beyond Deo- 
scora of the Lakes. 

The two jogged along together for some time, 
when becoming weary they seated themselves on a 
fallen ‘ree by the roadside. 
opened his pack to show his fellow-traveller some 
of his jack-knives, ‘‘the real Barlows,” Amiasa 


stowed away, of a lovely Dulcinea whom, to use 
his own words, he had been “ sparkin for more’n 
a year fore he started away from old Berkshire,” 
but he never proposed to her, he said, “ till jest 
afore he left, when sl-e ’greed to have him, and 
nobody else. She had a sister, he furthermore re- 
marked, who was “a real likely gal,” but Achsah 
was the one he’d taken “the greatest likin’ to.” 
Amasa’s sole fortune was the veritable axe which 
then and there he shouldered, to proceed on his 
journey in company with his newly-found acquaint- 
ance. The first place they stopped at was Casa- 
daga, and while Hezekiah presented his wares for 
sale Amasa procured a job at wood-chopping for 
a day or two in the village. At last the two went 
on together till they reached the Reserve, where 
they separated. With his axe Amasa found em- 
ployment among the early settlers. He served 
twelve months’ time at Mr. Hudson’s, when hear- 
ing that Hezekiah Hathaway had bought a farm 


low-traveller, to assist him in logging and clearing 
up his place. 

In four years’ time Amasa’s axe had proved truly 
talismanic, for with it he had bougbt a farm, and 
though a small one it was a good beginning. His 
letters to Achsah then began to be more encour- 
aging. Besides this, he had taken the job of run- 
ning the mill for Hathaway. 


Achsah had waited patiently at home for the 
faithful Amasa, and now that he had made the 
purchase of a place he was determined to pay 
every dollar on it, and start fair and square with 
the world when he did start. 

At last the time came. His log-house was built, 
nearly all of which had been accomplished by his 
own uxe and his own hands. With these were the 
trees felled, the logs hewed, the puncheons made 
for the floor, so also the rafters and roofs of the 
domicile. The chimney he built of cobble-stones 
as far as the roof, when it was terminated with 
lathing well plastered with clay. 

Amasa now built a fire in his house, hung up his 
rifle on one side of the jam and his axe on the 
other, and thus he sat down under his “‘ own vine 
and fig tree,” to write a letter to Achsah, which 
was in this wise: 


My Lovin’ Frrenp—I now set down to write 
you to inform you of my health, which is very 
good, and I hope these few lines will find you en- 
joyin’ the same blessin’. 
Give my respects to your father and mother and 
your sister Nancy. Now, Achsah, l'm glad to be 
able to say that I’ve got my farm all paid for. 
Every stiver of it is now settled. I’ve got a log- 
house built and a chimney to it. There’s a sprin; 
right out in the meadow handy and cool, and as 
pretty a meadow as ye ever sat eyes on, and now 
Achsah, I don’t see anything to hinder my goin’ 
arter you as soon as I can get alittle cash ee. 

Now what do you say to this, my lovin’ friend? 
Tt’s ben a grate while sens l’ve seen you. But I 
have the same feelin’s now as I had when I started 
from old Berk- hire five year ago with a Pe on my 
shoulder and axe in hand to come to the fur west. 
I tried to be industrious so as to lay up a little, and 
ef you and I are eyuinomical I guess we can get 
along pretty well, Achsah, and ef you are the same 
sled still, and hev a notion to try your luck in a 
new country with me, jined in the holy bands of 
matrimony, here’s the chap ’s ready. 
1 guess ‘twill be jest about six weeks afore I shall 
be able togo. Inthe meantime keep up good cour- 
age. I’ve sarved for you now five year, and you’ve 
waited for me like a good fl that you are 

So my lovin’ friend I bid you good. bye, and sono 
more at present. Amasa Howe. 
And now came the time to make the journey to 
Massachusetts, to claim Achsah for his bride. 
On an autumn evening, just as twilight was 
giving a purple lustre to every object, and a soft 
haze was gathering over the landscape, a traveller 
knocked at the door of Joel Button, in one of the 
romantic towns of Berkshire, Massachusetts. 
“ Well, how do ye do 2” interrogated the squire, 
as he gave a hearty shake of the hand, on opening 
the door of the square room. 7 
“1 guees you're the chap we've bin expectin’ a 
good while, and we're pretty glad to see you, Ama- 
sa. Here’s my wife, and here’s th gals.” 
So Amasa shook hands all around, with some- 
thing of an embarrassed air, and all sat down to 
talk over the journey from Ohio, for it was some- 
thing to talk over for a lifetime to have accom- 
plished the long tour through “York State,” if 
effected but once, but now twice had Amasa Howe 
performed this remarkable “tower,” as his host 
chose to term it. Consequently he was looked 
upon as a very remarkable personage. 
While walking up the long road from the turn- 
pike to Squire Button’s house Amasa had felt his 
heart palpitate with quickening emotions at the 


AmaAsaA Howe was the personage who, with axe - 


While Hezekiah | 


opened his heart and exposed a jewel he had | 


he went over and hired himself out to his old fel- 





for five long years haunted his night and day 
dreams, and from whom he had been so long sepa- 
rated. 

Now, he had made up his mind fully in what 
manner he should greet his beloved Achsah. In- 
deed, this subject had often been mentally can- 
vassed on his passage over the long route from the 
Western Reserve. 

Strange to say, his manner of greeting was to be 
to give her a downright smack, such as he had 
heard at paring-bees and cabin-raisings. He had 
worked up his mind to this point, and wiping his 
lips on his best bandana handkerchief, they were 
then in prime order for the premeditated smack, 
when, instead of the fair damsel, the old squire 
met him at the door, and as poor Amasa stepped 
forward to meet the girls, for his life he couldn’t 
tell them apart. ‘He didn’t know,” us he after- 
wards said, ‘‘one from t’other;” and as he felt 
there would be a grievous impropriety in meeting 
' the two sisters in the same manner he was really 

in a distressing dilemma, actually in danger of 
| giving the proposed caress to the wrong person. 
| In bewildered amaze, however, he was looking 
from one to the other when he suddenly recollected 
himself sufficiently, as we before stated, to shake 
| hands with each. 
Squire Button's two daughters had been equally 
, timid in their advances to greet him ; and at length 
' Amasa seated himself, wiping the perspiration 
| from his forehead, where it stood in large drops; 
but alas! he was as much puzzled as ever, con- 
' stantly changing his hat (which he still retained) 
from one hand to the other, or kept moving it with 
‘an uncertain, hesitating, nervous vibration which 
‘ betokened anything but ease. 
| However, they were all soon summoned by the 
! mother to supper. 
| Nothing occurred during this meal to enlighten 
| the confused and embarrassed lover. Giving a 
| furtive glance to the two Hebes sitting opposite, 
‘he then plunged his spoon into the depths of his 
| teacup, and dived to the bottom repeatedly, as if he 
| expected to bring the coveted information from 
thence. The damsels sat in respectful silence, 
| while the squire and his wife, hoth being of a lo- 
| quacious turn, kept up a lively conversation. At 
last, however, Amasa made up his mind that the 
girl with the speckled frock on was the one. Her 
| hair was like Achsah’s—then would the green frock 
| with white dots have the ascendancy. 

Her eyes were like Achsah’r. Alas! however, 
he was in the same puzzle as before. He hoped 
one of them might be addressed by name, so as to 
unravel the mystery ; but no such good fortune was 
| his. 

After supper they all repaired again to the square 
room, where the evening was passed in chatting. 
Still, after a time, the old folks, with a due sense 
of propriety, left the room, leaving the young peo- 
ple to themselves—the old gentleman saying as he 
left : 

Wall, I’spose, Amasa, you and the gals 
that is Achsah, and you will want some chance to 
do your courtin’.” 

Amasa now thought that the snarl in the love- 
skein of his existence would be speedily unravel- 
led without subjecting him to the mortifying ac- 
' knowledgment not only of his present ignorance 
| on the trying subject, put uf the failure of a pre 
| vious recognition of his long affianced Achsah. 
| But he was doomed at this stage of affairs to be 

noways enlightened, as the conversation was kept 

up by both tbe girls. 
| The evening was warm, and the square room 
| door, which opened into the side yard, was open. 
The moon shone bewitchingly bright into the 
room, and rested very lovingly upon the faces of 
Squire Button’s daughters, who both sat near the 
open door; but woful to relate, it did not furnish 
the requisite light to our puzzled hero, He was 
ready to burst into tears absolutely, and bit his lips 
with vexation. 

The significant “Get ‘long there” of Squire 
Button’s younger son, as he was driving the cows 
from milking to the pasture, was heard, and the 
tread of heavy feet, the tinkling of bells and bel- 
lowing of cattle, was now as delightful music to 
Amasa’s ears as the most exquisite serenade. 

He plunged, or rather pitched out of the door 
with the energy and determination of one bent on 
some purpose from which he was not to be easily 
swerved. 

Marching with rapid strides towards Ike as he 
was in the act of opening the large gate to let the 
cattle out, he thus accosted him : 

“Tke, I say! here, Ike! which in thunder of 
them galsis my gal—Achsah? Isit the one with 
the speckled frock, or that green dashed thing ?” 

“La! Mister Amasa,” Ike replies; ‘‘don’t you 
know Achsah? Why, she’s got the speckled frock 
on, and some earrings in her ears.” 

“La me!” exclaimed Amasa; “I might a’ 
knowed that was her. ‘‘ Yes,” he mentally ejacu- 
lated, as he turned his footsteps.again toward the 
house, “‘ that’s her hair—them’s her eyes, her lips, 
every inch of heris Achsah. Strange! strange! I 
, didn’t know her afore!” 
| So now in an unembarrassed manner our host 
took his seat span along by the side of Achsah, 
and by his assiduous attentions to the girl with the 
speckled frock he very soon succeeded in causing 
the other sister to take the hint, and leave the 
room, which she did with something of a flirt and 
a slight slam of the door, which made it evident at 
once that the subject of Amasa’s affection had 
been the victim of the jealousy of her sister. 

Thus for some time had the two lovers sat— 
Achsah appearing. more like herself, like the 
Achsah of old, when relieved by the embarrasing 
pressure of a third person, waen Squire Button 
opened the door, advanced into the room, and 
planted himself directly in front of the swain, just 
as he was pouring all the tender love sentences into 
the ear of the damsel that he had hoarded up for 
the occasion fur all these long years. 




















idea of being so near that being whose image had ! 





startled Amasa as if an earthquake had burst under 
him, and with an aspect akin to a thundercloud— 
“young man! what do y-u mean, you scoundrel! 
trifling with the feelings of my daughter in this 
way a 

“* What in the tarnal heavens,” exclaimed Amasa, 
darting to his feet. “I ain’t a trifling with the 
feelings of your daughter as I knows on. Haint I 
been engaged to her near about five years? and 
didn’t she agree to have me? and hevn’t I come to 
be married ?” 

“A pretty way this,” continued the enraged 
squire, ‘to treat the gal that waited fur ye these 
five year, and refused Jim Simmons, that owns the 
Willis lot, and Nathan Bowers, that’s got two 
thousand dollars or more from his father. Yes, 
she’s waited for You all this time, and here you are, 
you rascal, making love to Nancy, and she, the 
trollope, hain’t no business to hear it.” 

Here Nancy burst into a laughter as uncontrol- 
lable as it was rich, and springing to her feet, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Father! hush! hush! I only did it for 
fun. I overheard Ike telling Amasa that the gir! 
with the speckled frock was Achsah, and I knew in 
a minute Ike was playing one of his jokes, so I jest 
thought I'd carry it on. But where under the 
sun is Achsah gone? She may have her beau in 
welcome. Good-bye! I wouldn’t set up as late as 
she will to-night for any feller I ever see yet.” 

‘No, Miss Nance, and I don’t know the fellow 
that wouid set up with you. I’m sure Achsah’s 
the gal that has all the sparks,” replied her father. 

So vanished Nancy in pursuit of her sister, and 
the squire went back to the kitchen, and his voice 
was heard at the back chamber door calling Achsah 
to come down—and down@she came—and when 
Amasa saw her coming with her eyes red with 
weeping, he needed no one to tell him that she was 
his girl; he approached her with more boldness 
than he had hitherto dared to assume; he not only 
gave her the identical smack that he had meditated 
giving all the way from Ohio, but he folded her to 
his heart, the faithful, gentle-hearted Achsah. 

The mother, Mrs. Button, sent Nancy and Ike 
into the back stoop to get over their giggling. 

The mother’s sympathy had been excited en see- 
ing Achsah leave the room and giving the door a 
slam, run weeping up-stairs. She, of course, 
clambered after her to ascertain the cause. An 
explanation followed, which, when she received, 
she retraced her steps to the kitchen and told the 
squire, who, it seems, meant to settle the affair at 
once. 

Well, the squire did settle it on the next evening 
—for he married them—and the rogueish Nanoy 
was only—bridesmaid ! 








GEN. AUGUR’S DIVISION CROSSING THE 
BAYOU MONTECINO, BATON ROUGE. 


In our last we so fully narrated the recent 
movements against Port Hudson, both by sea and 
land, that we have now merely to say that our sketch 
on page 77 represents a baggage train, belonging to 
Gen. Augur’s Division, crossing a little creek or 
bayou, about four miles from Baton Rouge. It will 
be remembered that Gen. Banks made a feigned ad- 
vance against Port Hudson on the 13th March, in 
order to facilitate Com, Farragut’s movements past 
the batteries. The correspondent of the New York 
Times says: 

“ Gen, Augur’s Division formed the reserve, and 
was com) of the ist Brigade, Col. Chapin, hieth 
New York, and the 3d Brigade, under Acting Brig.- 
Gen. N. A.M. Dudley. Brig.-Gen. Grover’s Division, 
com of brigades of Gen, Dwight, Col. Van 
Zandt, 9ist New York, and Col. Payne, ist Wiscon- 
sin, formed the advance. and left us as early as three 
Pp. M. on Friday. Gen Emory’s Division followed at 
seven P. M., composed of the betqadee ot Col. ao 
ham, 38th achusetts; Col. . H. Birge, 13th 
Gounestions, ant Col, O, P. Gooding, 3ist Massa- 
chusette. . A Division left Baton Senge 
about jour A. M. on Saturday. Gen, Banks was in 
command of the forces. Col. Chickering, of the 4ist 
Massachusetts, acting as Brigadier-General, was Je{t 
in command of Batok Rouge, with an entire brigade, 
to hold the base of that town. 

* Gen. Banks advanced through the country with- 
out any molestation, until he got to Springfield roud- 
crossing. where he made his headquarters. The cav- 
alry, in the meantime, were sent round the country to 
recounoitre. On the first arrival of our advanced 
division in the woods they meta force of about 600 
Confederate cavalry, but 
advancing columns (some of which 
two miles of Port Hudson), without even a skirmish. 

“ afternoon, however, there were 


Du 
two plight skirmishes between 6 of Union and 
Confederate cavalry and scattered through 
the woods, but nothing at all beyond a desultory 
Thi sean: bein: 


Bayou Sara road, and towards Ross and Sprio eld. 
“ These little skirmishes, going on a short 

ahead of where we were joosted, were, of ny | dis- 

tinctly heard, and not aware of their nature im- 

portance, we knew not what value to attach to them 


at the time. 
? ring had entirely ceased we were 
aind to bee : tina aoe 
adjoin some miles 
Moe pale Hudeon. Whe men of the oh ~ 
setts and 16ist New York, at once set to work to put 
up rude shelters for themselves out of the zigzas 
fences, covered with leaves and branches. Dr. 6- 


well, who, I may say, en passant, is an immenprr 
favorite with bis regiment, the 50th Massachusetts, 
eonstructed quite an pugrenes. palace, 
made of these ro fences and 
leaves of the m lias, 70 or fect 
ering around us; that I -“~ 
formed a vague conception of through Chateaubri- 
and’s roman jc descriptions any one of which 
would almost double the value of a country seat on 
the Hudson, if it could only be tran thi ° 
“ At nine A. Ma news having reacued us ot } a. 
batross having Port ’ 
tons Ges aaanks had te hed Gen. A that 


that Gen. 

was accomplished, the 
hy pay / ; which we did leisurely, 
as the sun was growing hot, and arrived at —_ 
ealled Ba: Montecino, about four miles from 
Rouge, Shere Gen. Dudley’s brigade bivouacked for 
the night.” 








A master bade his servant fe rai see 
what inted the servant, ‘it te night.” "What docs 
that matter? Can you not takea candle?” | 

Irishman tells us of a t in which 
eit aa only one whole nose the crowd, 
«“ and that belonged to.the taykettle.” 


Why is life the riddle of riddles? Be- 


“Young man!” said the squire, in a voice that | cause we must ell give it up. 
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DEATH ON THE FIELD. 
BY M. H. M‘NAMARA. 


Who shrinks not from danzer, who perils 
his life 

In mid’st of the batt!e and madness of strife, 

Is a hero in all things: ay, in the grave 

Where slumber the forms of the best of the 
brave: 

Oh! death on the field! ’tis the sunlight of 
glory! 

Crown of the hero in song and in story— 

The love of the war-gods! ‘tis father of 
Fame, 

To die on the field or, in battle to maim 

The tyrant er hireling, who fain would 
destroy 

The blessings the poor and oppressed now 
enjoy: 

To die on the field in the zenith of youth 

Is the proudest of titles—if dying for 
TRUTH! 








ELEANOR’S VICTORY. 


(Continued from page 77.) 


The young lady was so anxious to go out with | 


her father, so eager to be away on the broad boule- 
vards with the happy idle people of that wonderiul 
eity in which nobody ever seems to be either busy 
or sorrowful, that :he made very short work of her 


roll and coffee, and then ran back to her little bed- . 


ch» mber to array herself for » promenade. She 
came out five minutes afterwards, dressed in a black 


silk mantle and a white transparent bonnet, which | 


looked fleecy and cloud-like against her bright 
auburn hair. That glorious hair was suffered to 
fall from under the bonnet and stream about her 


shoulders like golden rain, for she had never yet | 


attained the maturer dignity of wearing her Juxu- 
riant tresses plaited and twisted in a hard knot at 
the back of her head. 

‘‘ Now, papa, please, where are we to go?” 


“‘ Wherever you please, my darling,” the old man | 


answered; “I mean to give you a treat to-day. 
You shall spend the morning how you like, and 
we'll dine onthe Boulevard Poissonnier. 
eeived a letter from Mrs. Bannister. It came before 
you were up. 


paid to Madame Marly, and six for me; my 
monthly allowance, my dear, at the rate of thirty 
shillings a week.” 

Mr. Vane sighed as he named the sum. It 
would have been better for this broken down old 
spendthrift if he could have received his pittance 
weekly, or even daily, for it was his habit to dine 
at the Trois Fréres, and wear pale straw-colored 
gloves, and a flower in his button-hole, at the 
beginning of the month, and to subsist on rolls and 
coffee towards its close. 

He unfolded the narrow slip ef paper upon which 
his eldest daughter had written the banker’s ad- 
dress and the amount which Mr. Vane was to de- 


I’ve re- | 


I am to call in the Rue de la Paix | 
for a hundred and six pounds. A hundred to be | 


his monthly pension through an order on Messrs. 
Blount & Co. He left Eleanor at the foot of the 
stairs, while be ascended to the office on the first 
floor; and he returned five minutes afterwards, 
carrying a bundle of notes in one hand, and a 
delicious little roll of napoleons in the other. The 
notes fluttered pleasantly in the summer air as he 
showed them to his daughter. 

‘We will go at once to Madame Marly, my 
darling,” he said, gaily, ‘“‘and give her these, 
without a momert’s unnecessary delay. They shall 
have no justification in calling me a thief, Eleanor. 
You will write to your sister by this afternoon’s 
post, perhaps, my dear, and tell her that I did not 
try to rob you. I think you owe so much as that 
to your poor old father.” 

George Vane’s daughter clung lovingly to his 
arm, looking up tenderly and entreatingly in his 
face. 

‘“‘ Papa, darling, how can you say such things ?” 

_ she cried. ‘I will write and tell Mrs. Bannister 
that she has been very cruel, and that her insult- 
ing letter has made me hate to take her paltry 
money. But, papa, dearest, how can you talk of 
robbing me. If this moaey is really mine, take it, 
take every penny of it, if—if—you owe it to any- 
body who worries you, or if you want it for any- 
thing in the world. I can go back to Brixton and 
earn my living to-morrow, papa. Miss Bennett 
and Miss Lavinia told me so before I came away. 
You don’t know how useful they began to find me 
with the little ones. Take the money, papa dear, 
if you want it.” 

Mr. Vane turned upon his daughter with almost 
tragic indignation. 

** Eleanor,” ke said, “‘ do you know me so little 
that you dare to insult me by such a proposition as 
this? No, if I were starving, I would not take this 
money. Am I so lost and degraded that even the 
child I love turns upon me in my old age ?” 

The hand which held the banknotes trembled 
with passionate emotion as the old man spoke. 

“Papa, darling,” Eleanor pleaded, “indeed, 
indeed, I did not mean to wound you.” 

** Let me hear no more of this, then, Eleanor, 
let me hear no more of it,” answered Mr. Vane, 


become a toga, rather than the old mn’s fashion- 
able overcoat. “I am not angry, with you, my 
darling, I was only hurt, I was only hurt. My 
children have never known me, Eleanor, they have 
, never known me. Come, my dear.” 

Mr. Vane put aside his tragic air, and plunged 
into the Rue St. Honoré, where he called for a 
packet of gloves that had been cleaned for him. 
He put the gloves in his pocket, and then st:olled 
back into the Rue Castiglione, looking at the ve- 
hicles in the roadway as he went. He was waiting 
to select the most elegantly appointed of the hack- 


drawing himself up with a dignity that would have. 





es 


moiselle. That might be perhaps altogether the | since she was in the Brixton schoolroom hear} 
same thing, the portress suggested. ‘ the little ones, the obstinate, incorrigible tit 

No, Monsieur replied, he must see Madame hb r- ones, their hateful eir odious. pang 
self. Ah, but then nothing could be so unforiu- nous repetitions—of dry facts about Willia,, the 
nate. Madame, who so seldom quitted the Pen- Conqueror and Buenos Ayres, the manufa : 
sion, had to-d»y driven into Paris to arrange her tallow candles, and the nine parts of spec 
affairs, and wou!d not return until sunset. , They stroiled on the boulevard till six o’cloc, 

Mr. Vane left his card with a few words written | and then ascended the shining staircase of . - 
upon it in pencil to the effect that he would call at , teurant onthe Boulevard Poissonnier, where EJe,. 
two o’clock the next day, in the charge of the nor saw herself reflected in so many mirrors tha, 
portress, and the carriage drove back towards | she was almost bewi'dered by the repetition of her 
Paris. | own auburn hair and white honnet. 

“ Bear witness, Eleanor,” said the old man,| The long saloons were filled with eager dingy, 
“bear witness that I tried to pay this money away | Who looked up from their knives and forks as the 
immediately upon receiving it. You will be good English girl went by. 
enough to mention that fact in your letterto my | “ We dine a la carte here,” her father whisporeg. 
eldest daughter.” “this isa féte day, and I mean to give you a firs, 

He had carried the notes in his hand all this | class dinner.” 
time, as if eager to deliver them over to the Mr. Vane founda vacant table in an open wiy. 
schoolmistress, but now he put them into his | ow. The house was at a corner of the boulevar, 
breast-pocket. I think upon the whole he was | #2d this window looked down the crowded tho. 
rather pleased at the idea of retaining custody of | Toughfare, towards the Madeleine. Eleanor e,. 
the money for the next twenty-four hours. It was | ©laimed once more as the prospect burst upon her, 
was not his own, but the mere possession of it | 8nd she saw all the boulevard with its gay spy. 
gave him a pleasant sense of importance; and | dor, spread out, as it were, at her feet; but her 
again he might very probably have an opportunity | father was too busy with the waiter an:! the cart 
of displaying the banknotes, incidentally, to some | to observe her manifestation of delight. 
of his associates. Unhappily for this lonely old| Mr. Vane was an epicure, end prided himself 
man, his few Parisian acquaintances were of a | upon his talent for ordering a dinner. There was 
rather shabby and not too reputable calibre, and | ® good deal of finesse displayed by him now-a. 
were therefore likely to be somewhat impressed , days in the arrangement of a repast; for poverty 
by the sight of a hundred and twenty-five | had taught him all kinds of little diplomatic con. 
napoleons, in crisp, new notes upon the Bank of | trivances whereby he might, as it were, mingle 
France. economy and extravagance. He ordered such and 

It was past three when Mr. Vane and his such dishes “ for one,” intending to divide them 
daughter alighted in front of the Palais Royal, and | With his child. A few Ostend oysters, some soup 
the coachman claimed payment for two hours and | —purée crécy—a little dish of beef and olives, a 
ahalf. The old man had changed the first of his | sole normande, a quarter of a roast chicken anda 
six Napoleons at the glove-cleaners, and he had a | Charlotte Plombieres. 
handful of loose silver in his waistcoat pocket, so | It was along time since Eleanor had eaten one 
the driver was quickly paid and dismissed, and | of her father’s epicurean feasts, and she did ample 
Eleanor entered the Palais Royal, that paradise | justice to the dinner, even in spite of the ever 
of cheap jewellery and dinners, hanging on her | recurrent distractions upon the boulevard below. 
father’s arm. The dishes followed each other slowly, for the 

Mr. Vane bore patiently with his daughter’s | unresting waiters had many claimants on their 
enthusiastic admiration of the diamonds and the | attention, and the sun was low in the cloudless 
paste, the glittering realities and almost as glitter- | western sky when Mr. Vane and his daughter left 
ing shams in the jewellers’ windows. Eleanor | the restaurant. It was nearly night; the lights 
wanted to look at everything, the trinkets, and | began to shine out through a hot white mist, for 
opera-glasses, and portmanteaus, and china— | the heat had grown more and more oppressive as 
everything was new and beautiful. The fountain | the day had declined. The Parisians sitting at 
was playing, noisy children were running about | li tle marble tables on the pavement outside the 
among equally noisy nurses and well-dressed | cafés fanned themseives with their newspapers, 
loungers. A band was playing close to the foun- | and drank effervescing drinks pertinaciously. It 
tain. The clinking of teaspoons and cups and | was a night “upon which one should have had 
saucers sounded in the Café de la Rotonde ; people | nothing more laborious to do than to sit outside 


Cture of 
ch? 








had not begun to dine yet, but the windows and 
glazed nooks in the doorways of the restaurants 
were splendid with their displays of enormous 


l Tortoni’s and eat ices. 
| ‘Ihe noise and clamor, the oppressive heat, the 
| bustle and confusion of the people rushing to the 


mand, and looked at the magical document fondly, : 


almost proudly. Any one unfamiliir with his 
frivolous and sanguine nature might have wondered 
at the change which had taken place in his manner 


sines the previous night, when he had tearfully | aq her flowing muslin skirts upon the cushions 


bewailed his daughter’s cruelty. 
He had been an old man then, degraded, humili- 
ated, broken dowm by sorrow and shame; to-day 


| miringly at the smiling young Anglaise with her 


he was young, handsome, gay, defiant, pompous, | 
prepared to go out into the world and hold his place | 
amongst the butterflies once more. He rejoiced in | 
the delicious sensation of having money to spend. | 


Every fresh five-pound note was a new lease of 
youth and happiness to George Vane. 

The father and daughter went out together, and 
the butcher neglected his business in order to stare 


after Miss Vine, and the butcher’s youngest child, | 


a tiny damsel in a cambric mobcap, cried out, “‘ Oh, 
la belle demoiselle!” as El 
of the narrow street into the sunny thoroughfare 
beyond. 





turned the corner | 


Fido came frisking after his master’s | 


daughter, and Mr. Vane had some difficulty in | 


driving the animal back. 
liked the dog to go with them in their noontide 
ramble through the Parisian streets, but her father 


Eleanor would have | 


pointed out the utter absurdity of such a proceed- | 


ing. 


Mr. Vane ecocducted his daughter through a | 


maze of streets behind the Madeline. There was 
ro Boulevard Malesherbes in those days to throw 
this part of the city open to the sweep of a park 
of artillery. Eleanor’s eyes lit up with gladness 
as they emerged from the narrower streets behind 


the church into the wide boulevard, not as hand- | 


some then as it is to-day, but very broad end airy, 
gay and lightsome withal. 


An involuntary cry of delight broke from Eleanor’s | 


lips. 
“Oh, papa,’ 


she said, “it is so different from’ 


' 


Brixton. But where are we going first, papa, | 


dear ?” 


“ Over the way, my dear, to Blount & Co.’s, in | 


the Rue de la Paix. We'll get this money at once, 


Nelly, and we'll carry it straight to Madame, 


Marly. They had no occasion to insult us, my | 


dear. We have not sunk so low yet. No, no, not 
quite so low as to rob our own children.” 

‘Papa, darling, don’t think of that cruel letter. 
I don’t like to take the money when I remember 
that. Don’t think of it, papa.” 

Mr. Vane shook his head. 

“T will think of it, my dear,” he answered, in 
a tone of sorrowful indignation—the indignation 
of an honorable man, who rebels against a cruel 
stigma of dishonor. 

hawe been called a thief—a thief, Eleanor. 
not very likely to forget that, I think.” 


Iem 


| 
| 
| 
| 


“I will think of it, Eleanor. | 


| 


They were in the Rue de la Paix by this time. | 


George Vane was very familiar 


ney equipages crawling slowly past. 

“It’s a pity the Government insist on putting a 
painted badge upon them,” he said thoughtfully. 
“When I last called on Madame Marly, Charles 

_ the Tenth was at the Tuileries, and I had my 
travelling chariot and a pair at Meurice’s, besides 
a britska for Mrs. Vane.” 

He had pitched upon a very new and shining 
vehicle, with a smart coachman, by this time, and 
he made that half-hissing, half-whistling noise 
peculiar to Parisians when they call a hackney 
coach. 

Eleanor sprang lightly into the vehicle, and 


as she seated herself. The passers by looked ad- 


white bonnet and nimbus of glittering hair. 

“* Au Bois, Cocher,” Mr. Vane cried, as he took 
his place by his daughter. 

He had bought a tiny bouquet for his button- 
hole near the Madeline, and he selected a pair of 
white doeskin gloves, and drew them carefully on 
his well-shaped hands. He was as much a dandy 
to-day us he had been in those early days when the 
Prince and Brummel were his exalted mcdels. 

The drive across the Place de la Concorde, and 
along the Champs Elysées, was an exquisite 
pleasure to Eleanor Vane; but it was even yet 
more exquisite when the light carriage rolled away 
along one of the avenues in the Bois de Boulogne, 
where the shadows of the green leaves trembled 
on the grass, and all nature rejoiced beneath the 
cloudless August sky. The day was a shade too 
hot, perhaps, and had been certainly growing 
hotter since noon, but Eleanor was too happy to 
remember that. 

** How nice it is to be with you, papa, darling,” 
she said, “‘and how I wish I was not going to this 
school. I should be so happy in that dear little 
lodging over the butcher’s, and I could go out as 
morning governess to some French children, 
couldn’t I? I shouldn’t cost you much, I know, | 
papa.” 

Mr. Vane shook his head. 

“No, no, my love. Your education must be | 
completed. Why should you be less accomplished | 
than your sisters? You shall occupy as brilliant a | 
position as ever they occupied, my love, or a better | 
one, perhaps. You have seen me under a cloud, | 
Eleanor; but you shall see the sunshine yet. | 
You'll scarcely know your old father, my poor girl, | 
when you see him in the position he has been used 
to occupy; yes, used to occupy, my dear. This | 
lady we are going to see, Madame Marly, she re- 
members, my love. She could tell you what sort | 
of aman George Vane was five-and-twenty years | 








. 


ago. 

The house in which the fashionable school- | 
mistress who had “ finished” the elder daughters , 
of George Vazte stili received her pupils was a | 
white-walled villa, half-hidden in one of the 
avenues of the Bois de Boulogne. 

The little hired carriage drew up before a door in 
the garden wall, and a portress came out to reply 
to the coachman’s summons. | 

Unhappily, the portress said, Madame was not 


the banker’s | at home. Madame’s assistants were at home, and 


pears and peaches. George Vane allowed his | theatres made Eleanor’s head ache. One cannot 
daughter to linger a long time before all the shops. goon being unutterably happy for ever, and per- 
He was rather ashamed of her exuberant delight | haps the day’s excitement had‘ been almost too 
and unrestrained enthusiasm, scarcely consistent much for this young schoolgirl. She had walked 
with that hawt ton which the old man still affected | long distances already upon the burning asphalte 
even in his downfall. But he had not the heart to | of the wonderful city, and she was beginning to 
interfere witb his daughter’s happiness; was it not | be tired. Mr. Vane never thought of this; he 
strange happiness to him to have this beautiful | had been accustomed to walk about day after day, 


creature with him, clinging to his arm, and looking 
up at him with a face that was glorified by her 
innocent joy. 

They left the Palais Royai at last, before half its 
delights were exhausted, as Eleanor thought, and 
went through the Rue Richelieu to the Place de la 
Bourse, where Mr. Vane’s eager companion looked 
wistfully at the doors of the theatre 


and sometimes all day, for what should a lonely 
Englishman do in Paris but walk about? and he 
forgot that the fatigue might be too much for his 
daughter. He walked on, therefore, with Eleanor 
still clinging to his arm, past the Ambigu, beyond 
the Barriére St. Antoine, and still the long, lamp- 
lit boulevard stretched before them, away into im- 





zs. 


great Temple of Commerce. 

“* Oh, papa,” she said, “ how I should like to go 
to a theatre to-night!” 

Miss Vane had seen a good deal of the English 
drama during her Chelsea life, for the old man 
knew some of the London managers, men who 
remembered him in his prosperity, and were glad 
to give him admission to their boxes now and then 
out of pure benevolence. But the Parisian theatres 
seemed mysteriously delightful to Eleanor, inas- 
much as they were strange. 

** Can you get tickets for the theatres here, papa,” 
she asked, ‘‘as you used in London ?” 

Mr. Vane shrugged his shoulders. 

**No, my love,” he said, “it’s not cuite such an 
essy matter. I know one of the scene-painters at 
the Ambigu—a very clever fellow, but he doesn’t 
get many orders to give away. I'll tell you what, 
though, Eleanor, I'll take you to the Porte St. 
Martin to-night—why should I deny my child an 


innocent pleasure ?—I'li take you to the Porte St. | 


Martin,-unless——” 

George Vane paused, and a gloomy shadow 
crept over his face—a shade that made him look 
anold man. His youthfulness of appearance en- 
tirely depended upon the buoyancy of a nature 
which contended with age. The moment his spi- 
rits sank he looked what he was—an old man. 

** Unless what, papa, dearest 7” Eleanor asked 

“T—I had an appointment for to-night, my love, 
with—with a couple of gentlemen who—but I 
won’t keep it, Eleanor—no, no, I'll not keep it. 
I'll take you to the theatre. I can afford you that 
pleasure.” 

“Dear, dear papa, you never refused me any 
pleasure ; but it would be so selfish of me to ask you 
to break your appointment with these two gentle- 
men. You had better keep it.” 

“No, no, my dear—l’d—it would be better— 
perhaps. Yes, I'll take you to the Porte St. 
Martin.” 

Mr. Vane spoke hesitatingly. The shadow had 
not yet left his.face. Had his daughter been less 
occupied by the delights of the Parisian shops, the 
novelty and gaiety of the crowd, she must surely 


; have observed the change in that idolised father. 


But she observed nothing, she could remember 
nothing but her happiness. This glorious day of 
reunion and delight seemed indeed the beginning 
of anew life. She looked back wonderingly at the 
dull routine of her boarding-school existence. 


office, for he hail beén in the habit of reeétving | would be happy to receive Mimsieur and Made- Couldit be possible that it was only a day or two 


ite the | 


rable distance as it appeared to Miss Vane. 
The hot white mist seemed to grow denser as 
| the evening advanced; the red sun blazed and 
flashed on every available scrap of crystal; the 
gas-lamps, newly illumined, strove against that 
| fast fading sun. It was all light, and heat, aad 
| noise and confusion, Eleanor thought, upon the 
| boulevard. Very splendid, of course, but rather 
| bewildering. She would have been glad to sit 
down to rest upon one of the benches on the edge 
| of the pavement; but as her father did not seem 
| tired, she still walked on, patiently and uncom- 
plainingly. 
| Wea. ge into one of the theatres presently, 
| Nelly,” Mr. Vane said. 
| He had recovered his spirits under the invigora- 
| ting influence of a bottle of Cliquot’s champagne, 
and the gloomy shadow had quite passed away 
| from his face. 
| It was nearly nine o’clock, and quite dark, rhen 
| they turned towards the Madeleine ag in, on their 
way back to the Porte St. Martin. They had not 
gone far when Mr. Vane stopped, suddenly con 
fronted by two young men who were walking arm- 
| in-arm. 
| “ Hulloa!” one of them cried in French, “yo 
| have served us a handsome trick, my friend.” _ 
| George Vane stammered out an apclogy- His 
| daughter had returned from school, he said, and 
| he wished to show her Paris. 
| “Yes, yes,” the Frenchman answered; “bul 
we were aware of Mademoiselle’s return, and # 
was arranged in spite of that, that we should mee! 
tcis evening; was it not so, my friend?” 

He turned to his companion, who nodded rather 
sulkily, and turned away with a half weary, half 
dissatisfied air. 

Eleanor looked at the two young men, wonder- 
ing what new friends her father had made i0 Pars. 
The Frenchman was short and stout, and had « 
fair, florid complexion. Eleanor was able ‘0 see 
this, for his face was turned to the lamplight = 
talked to her father. He was rather sh0 »! 
dressed, in fashionably cut clothes, that look 
glossy and new, and he twirled a short silver- 
headed cane in his gloved hands. ’ 

The other man was tall and slender, shabb¥) 
and untidily dressed in garments of « rakish on 
that hung loosely about him. His hauds ee" 
thrust deep in the pockets of his loose overcoat, 
and his hat was slouched over his forehead. . 

Eleanor Vane only caught one passing La 2 
of this man’s face as he turned sulkily #w#7; 
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She could see the glimmer of a pair of bright, 
restless black eyes under the shadow of his hat, 
and the fierce curve of a very thick tlack mous- 
trche. which completely concealed his mouth. He 
Yad turned, not towards the lighted shop windows, 





but to the roadway; and he was amusing himself su 


by kicking a wisp of straw to and fro upon the 
sharp edge of the curbstone, with the toe of his 
shabby patent leather boot. 

The Frenchman drew George Vane aside, and 
talked to him for a few minutes in an undertone, 


evidently persuading the old man to do something 
or other which he shrank from doing. But Mr. 
Vane’s resistance seemed of a very feeble nature, 
and the Frenchman conquered, for his last shrug 
was one of triumph. Eleanor, standing by her- 
self, midway between the sulky young man upon 
the curbstone and her father and the Frenchman, 
perceived this. She looked up anxiously as Mr. 
Vane returned to her. 

“My love,” the old man said, hes itatingly 
nervously trifling with his glove as he spoke, ‘do 
you think you could find your way back to the 
Rue l’Archevéque ?” 

“Find my way back? Why, papa?” 

“J—I mean, could you find your way back 
a—alone ?” 

“ Alone!” 

She echoed the word with a look of mingled dis- 
appointment and alarm. 

“ Alone, papa ?” 

But here the Frenchman interposed eagerly. 

Nothing was more simple, he said; Mademoiselle 
had only to walk straight on to the Rue Neuve 
des Petits Champs; she would then, and then— 

He ran off into a string of rapid directions, not 
one of which Eleanor heard. She was looking at 
her father, Heaven knows how earnestly, for she 
saw in his face, in his nervous, hesitating manner, 
something that told her there was some sinister in- 
fluence to be dreaded from this garrulous, eager 
Frenchman and his silent companion. 

“Papa, dear,” she said, in a low, almost implor- 
ing voice, “do you really wish me to go back 
alone ?” 

““Why—why, you see, my dear, I—I don’t ex- 
actly wish—but there are appointments which, as 
monsieur remarks, not—not unreasonably, should 
not be broken, and——” 

“You will stay out late, papa, perhaps, with 
these gentlemen——” 

“No, no, my love, no, no; for an hour or 80; 
not longer.” 

Eleanor looked up sorrowfully in the face she 
loved so dearly. Vague memories of grief and 
trouble in the past, mingled with as vague a pre- 
sentiment of trouble in the future, filled her mind; 
she clasped her hands imploringly upon her father’s 
arm. 

be Come home with me to-night, papa,” she said; 
“it is my first night at home. Come back, and 
we'll play écarté as we used at Chelsea. You re- 
member teaching me.” 

Mr. Vane started, as if the tender grasp upon his 
arm had stung into his flesh. 

“T—I can’t come home to-night, Eleanor. At 
least, not for an hour. There—there are social 
laws, my dear, which must be observed; and when 
—when a gentleman is asked to give another his 
revenge, he—he can’t refuse. I’ll put you into a 
carriage, my darling, if you think you can’t find 
your way.” 

‘Oh, no, papa dear, it’s not that. I can find my 
way.” 

The Frenchman here interposed for the second 
time with some complimentary speech, addressed 
to Eleanor, who very imperfectly understood its 
purport. He had slipped his arm through that of 
George Vane, taking possession of him in a manner 
by that friendly gesture. In all this time the 
other man had never stirred from his sulky atti- 
tude upon the edge of the pavement. 

Mr. Vane took his daughter’s hand. 

“Tam sorry I can’t take you to the theatre, my 
love,” he said, in the same hesitating manner. ‘I 
—I regret that you should be disappointed, but— 
good-night, my dear, good-night. I shall be home 
by eleven; but don’t sit up for me; don’t on any 
account sit up.” 

He pressed her hand, held it for a few moments, 
as if scarcely knowing what to do with it, and then 
suddenly dropped it with something of a guilty 
manner. 

The Freachman, with his arm still linked in the 
old man’s, wheeled sharply round, and walked 
away towards the Barriere Saint Antoine, leaving 
Eleanor standing alone amongst the passers-by, 
looking wistfully after her father. The other man 
looked up as the Frenchman led Mr. Vane away, 
and slowly followed them, with his head bent and 
his hands in his pockets. Eleanor stood quite 
still, watching her father’s erect figure, the short 
Frenchman, and the tall, sulky stranger following 
the other two, until all three were out of sight. 
Then turning homewards with a half-repressed 
sigh, she looked sadly down the long lamplit vista. 
It was very beautiful, very gay, brilliant and splen- 
did; but all that splendor and gaiety made her feel 
only the more lonely now that her father had left 
her. The first day, the natal day of her new life, 
seemed to end very drearily after all. 


(To be continued.) 








BOMBARDMENT OF FORT SUMTER 
By the Iron-Clads. 


Wr give a sketch of the opening of the 
Fort Sumter bombard it, which commenced at two 
o’-lock on Tuesday afternoon, and continued till five 
P.M. During these three hours the firiog was inces- 
sant. In our Naval Epitome will be found a list of 
the iron-clad boats, the number of their guns and 
men, together with the names of their gallant com- 
manders. The following extracts from the Charleston 
pepere will show the spirit in which the attack wi! 

met: 








The Mercury says: ‘‘ The long delayed hour seems 


st last to have arrived. The attack un our city, 
| threatened for more than a year, is now imminent. 


Whatever careful preparation, urlimited resources, 
all the instruments and agents of modern warfare, 
undisguised hate and bittere.-t feelings of revenge can 


se of wiping out the 


** Charleston is the heart, as she was the head and 


| front of the offence. Through her closely blockaded 
; . . | porta hundred vessels are ing to 
gesticulating after the manner of his nation, and | our young Confede 


e hands of 


at the same 


time to glut their flendish ice on the metropolis 


| ot the pestilent State of South Carolina, is the dearest 
| wish of our inhuman foe. With God 
| cherished desire shall not be 


‘ aid their 


“ With'the lofticst hope, the sternest courage, and 
the unconquerable resolve never to submit or yield, 
to the struggle, conscious of, and, we 

uties which lie before us; 
d the mass, our hearts are i» the trim!” 
The Mercury also contains the following : 


Important Orders from Gen. Beauregard. 


D 
of Charleston, should any hospital 


tient of the ‘ci 0 

become untenable, medical ‘officers in ‘charge, and 
"those at te tf saniess otherwise specially 
ordered, will ir forthwith to the tem 


repa porary 
hospital estabJished, four miles from this city, next 
meg | the mee ae 8 — Mile 
ouse, W they will convey osp' roperty 
that canbe removed, and with them attendants and 
nurses -will report to the 3: m in charge for duty. 
2. Wounds will be “dres and 0} ms will 
rformed, as far as possible, on the field, and patients 
will be made as com ortable as circumstances will 
admit for transportation to hospitals in the interior. 
3. Medical Ins: rs are charged with the general 
supervision of the removal of the wounded by rail- 
road to the hospitals at Somerville and Columb 
By command, 
GEN. BEAUREGARD. 
Joun M. OTuHey, A.A. Gen. 
General Orders No. 58 of Gen Beauregard, dated 
Charleston, April 5, 1863, is in substance as follows: 
Field and company officers are specially enjoined 


to instruct their men to fire at the fleet of the enemy, 


t, have been arrayed against the ‘nest of the 
| rebellion,’ for the avowed pw 
| insult to their flag, which the fall of Fort Sumter, on 
_ the 13th of April, 1861, nearly two years ago, inflicted 
‘ on the Yankee nation. 


racy the means and material of 
war. To effect the absolute destruction, therefore, of 
| this port as an emporium of trade, and 





to hold their men in hand, and require each to single 
out his mark, fire by file to be avoided in the begin- 
ning of battle, and men kept in the ranks. Soldiers 
not to be allowed to auit the ranks even for the pur- 
pose of removing our own dead, cntil the action has 
subsided, and then only b ion. The surest 
fron “ths field “Th - t Sana aniabeet t 

om the field. e mos 5 est duty is 
to win the victory. “Quartermasters to make all 
necessary arrangements for immediate transportation 
of wounded from the field, and establish ambulance 
depots in the rear. 

Belore and immediately after battle the roll of each 
company will be called, and absentees must strictly 
account for their absence from the ranks. Any one 
quitting the ravks will be shot on the spot. Infirmary 

etechments will be detailed. These men must not 
loiter about the ambulance depots, but return promptly 
to the field »s soon as possible. 

Other sections contain special instructions to sur- 
geons. 





ST. PATRICK’S DAY IN THE CAmMP— 
GAMES ON THE RAPPAHANMOCK. 


NorTarnG so cheers the heart of.an Irish- 
man as a fight or a festival. He is equally at home in 
both, If anybody should doubt this axiom, we have 
only to point to the battles of the Chickahominy and 
the recent St. Patrick games in Meagher’s Irish Brig- 
ade to dispel it. 

Our Artist, who may say withthe poet, pars magna 
fui, sends us the fo lowing graphic sketch of what he 
saw—all agree in pronouncing Gen: Meagher’s dress 





as something superb—white drab corduroy unutter- |* 


ables—top boots—nondescript white felt hat—green 
velvet jacket, with a whip, were the garb of the 
patriot-rebel-orator-warrior. Mr. Forbes says: 


“I send six sketches of scenes on St. Patrick’s Day 
in the Irish brigade. The weather was all that could 
be wished—a fine warm sun sbiving on the rollin 
hills, dotted with camps, presented a most beautiful 
and picturesque soene. As early as nine o’clock nu- 
merous gay es, on foot and on horseback, could 
be seen wending their way toward the grounds where 
the day’s festivities were to be held. The Course 
was located on a large oy space near the brigade 
camps—the character of the ground was rolling and 
heavy, the late snowstorm having satura the 
clayey soil, rendered the sport somewhat dangerous, 
copedally in jumping the hurdles and ditches. 
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MAP OF THE MISSISSIPPI, FROM HELENA TO PORT H ,, COMPRISING THE SCENE OF RECENT 


OPERATIONS IN THER YAZ00 


D aTenaraLays. 


‘The scene at the commencement of the races was 
very animated, the thousands of gay horsemen dash- 
ing about, the mud in all directions, the 
spectators on foot in crowds around the 
(where an excelient band was discoursing music) and 
near the hurdles and ditches (where the fun was cx- 
pected in seeing an unlucky horseman or two tunible 
into the mat), continued to make a sight worth a long 


between horse’ belonging to 
brigade Some eight or ten s 

The riders were mostly dressed in jockey costume. 

The first two heats and the race was won by Gen. 

Meagher’s white mare, ridden by Capt. Goesin of the 

General’s Staff, after a very exciting struggle. 

“The second race was open to all on payment of an 
entrance fee of $5. The stakes amounted to about 
$135—@50 of which was subscribed by Gen. Hooker. 
Several other Gencrals subscribed. This race was 
won by a sorrel horse—moset of the horses in this 
race baulked at the hurdies or tumbled into the 
ditches, so that the sorrel had it all his own way from 
the start, The winning horse took two-thirds of the 
money ; the second, one-third. 

“There was an intermission of 20 minutes after this 
race, when the invited guests adjourned to the > 
vilion, where Geng Meagher (who acted during 
day as Master of Geremonies) dispensed the hospitali- 
ties of the oceasion. 

** Aftcr intermfgsion the programme for the after- 
noon was read from the platform, and all adjourned 
to the course to see the mule race, which created 
an immense deal of amusement ; the poor mules being 


there was half-a-dozen claimants. The dispute was 
ended very summarily by the reports of very heavy 
cannonadivg on the t. All spectators were or- 
dered to their regiments and the long roll was beaten, 
thus putting an end to the sport for the day.” 








THE PRIZE STEAMER ARIES. 


Our Artist has sent us a sketch of a very 
singular kind of steamer, the Aries, built in Eugland, 
and captured on the 27th March, in attempting to run 
the blockade. It appears that, after having recon- 
noitred Charleston, her captain found the harbor too 
well guarded, and so resolved to run into Ball’s Bay, 
about 20 miles north of Charleston. She had, how 
ever been discovered by some of our blockaders, and 
beiug pursued, was finally captured. Im order to 
elude observation as far as poasible, her masts were 
80 constructed as to lay down on the deck, and they 
were in that position when taken. She was also 
painted lead-color, with the evident intontion of 
making her resemble as far as possible one of our 

unboats. She was cap’ or the U. 8. steamer 
tettin, herself a former prize. The size of the Aries 
is about 500 toss. 

The correspondent of the New York Times says: 
“The Aries, prize steamer, which arrived here yes- 

y, en route to Boston, is th identical vessel that 
was convoyed ou. of a neutral . by a British man- 
of-war. he is a very useful steamer, of medium 
tonnage, and was built in England by James Lang. 
She escaped, with a cargo, recently from Charleston, 
which port she reached through the aid of a rebe: 
pilot sent over to Sutherland. She is a prize to the 

tettin. The Aries had a ship’s company of 24 men, 
besides four passengers, Spaniards, who Songer to 
own the cargo, and a pilot, Simpsom Adkins, well- 
known in New York as formerly on the steamer 
+ Marion, in the New York and Charleston trade. This 
Adkins and the Spaniards are now prisonera on board 
the steamer Bibb.” 





FORT LEE, KANSAS. 


One of the captured men of the ill-fated 
Harriet Lane hes sent us a sketch of a fort our 
readers have often heard of but never before seen 
sketched. It is situated on a branch of the Trinity 
river, which falls into Galveston bay, about 40 miles 
north of Galveston city. Our correspondent’s letter 
is sotateresting that we give part of it: 

“ Deend you an picture of Fort Lee, situated 
Lom ych of the -‘Triaity. It is about 100 miles 

veston bay. Let me tell you how I came to 
eee ee. 1 a marine on board the Harriet 
and was ca in that desper.te fight on the 
-ist of. January, and where our t commander 
Y Waiuright fell like ahero,ashe was. Being wounded, 
wwascaptured and sent with several others to this 
rt, where I stayed a week. Secing I was wounded, 
they paroled me and sent me to Beaumont, and thence 
I was sent to New O:leans and from thence heme. 
Now 1 will describe the picture: The fort is 20 feet 
in height from the ground—the tower is 60 feet—the 
fort is about 93 feet in Jength and 35 in breadth. It is 
built of logs and covered with stone and plastered 
over that. Mounte 11 guns. The tower is built of 
stone in the lower part—the upper is built of 
wood. The roof is made of heavy timberr, covered 
with thin pieces of stone, It ro my and 1 pivot 
gun. The top is a look-out to watch the approach of 
any enemy. Jost under the top is the pivot 
is connected from bottom to top with a s stair- 
case. The rooms for the weunded are just around the 
staircase. One room is entirely devoted to the sharp- 
shooters. ‘The fort commands the road and river. 
It is principally used as a prison--there were 105 
prisoners of war there when I left.” 








CANNON, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


In no branch of war has science made 
ger advances thanin artillery. When we remem- 

r the Whitworth and Armstrong _ uns of England 
the rifled cannon of France, and our own James and 
Parrotts, saying nothing of our 15-inch mortars and 
Wiard’s steel cannon, following extract from a 
work on cannon published 18 years ago sounds 


strangely $ 

. fhe true epoch of the use ef metallic cannon can- 
not be aecertained; it is certain, however, that they 
were in use about the middle of the 14th century. The 
Swedes used lead cannon between the years 1620 and 
1632, which weroanee St tubes of wood or copper, 
and secured on the outside by iron rings. The gene- 
ral opinion is that cannon we:e _ _ we > in 
1336 or 1338. ey were certainly used by the Erg- 
/ of Calaisy and by 1) Vou 


in 1379 and 1380. The Turks employed them 
at the sieges of Constantinople in 1394 and 1453. In 
the commencement of the 16th century Maurice of 
Switzerland discovered a method of casting cannon 
whole, aud boring them so as to draw out the interior 
at a single piece. In 1740 cannon were made of iron 
at St. ‘Potereburg, and balls of many pounds weight 
were pfo without iojurin? tne pieces. A can- 
non consists of two parte—the cannon Se and its 
carriage. With regard to the cannon f, the inte- 
rior is called its bore; the thick solid portion behind 
is called the breech, which terminates in the battery ; 
Uy Lio re Fe 
e dolphins ; 
fire is introduced in the bore is called the touchhole, 
in which a small tube, containing the priming, is 
laced previous to firing; the part from which the 
Pail issues is called the muzzle. Cannon took their 
name from the word 
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THE ADVANCE ON PORT HUDSON—THE BAGGAGE TBAIN OF GEN AUGUR 5 DIVISION CROSSING THE BAYOU MONTECINO, MARCH 18 —¥YROM A SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, W. F. Svma.t, 


ELEANOR’S VICTORY. 


BY MISS M. E. BRADDON, 


AUTHOR OF “ AURORA FLOYD,” “LADY AUDLEY’S 
SECRET,” “LADY LISLE,” “JOHN 
MARCHMONT’S LEGACY,” ETO. 


CHAPTER IV.—-UPON THE THRESHOLD OF A 
GREAT SORROW. 


Ir was nearly noon when Eleanor Vane awoke 
upon the morning after her journey, for this young 
lady was a good sleeper, and was taking her re- 
venge for four-and-twenty hours of wakefulness. 
I doubt, indeed, if she would have opened her 
eyes when she did, had not her father tapped at 
the door of her tiny chamber and told her the 
hour. 

She woke smiling, like a beautiful infant who 
has always seen loving eyes watching above its 
cradle. 

“Papa, darling,” she cried, “is it you? I’ve 
just been dreaming that I was at Brixton. How 


ww 








sounded pleasant to her in its novelty. It was 
altogether different to the French language as she 
had been accustomed to hear it at Brixton; where 
a young lady forfeited a halfpenny every time she 
forgot herself so far as to give utterance to her 
thoughts or desires in the commonplace medium of 
her mother tongue. The merry voices, the barking 
of dogs, the rattling of wheels and ringing of bells 
in the distance mingled in a cheerful clamor. 

As Eleanor Vane let in that glorious noontide 
sunlight, it seemed to her that she had let in the 
morning of a new life; a new and happier exist- 
ence, brighter and pleasanter than the dull boarding- 
school monotony she had had so much of. 

Her happy young soul rejoixed in the sunshine, 
the strange city, the change, the shadowy hopes 
that beckoned to her in the future, the atmospher: 
of love which her father’s presence always made in 
the shabbiest home. She had not been unhapp) 
at Brixton because it was her nature to be happy) 
under difficulties, because she was a bright, spon- 
taneous creature to whom it was almost impossible 
to be sorrowful; but she had looked forward 
yearningly to this day, in which she was to join her 











FORT LEE, A REBEL STRUNGAULD, TRINI'Y RIVE®, TEXAS.—FROM A SKEICH BY JAMES PERSON, | 
LATE A PRISONER THERE AND FORM&RLY A MARINE ON BOARD THE U. &S. 8. HARRIET LANE 


delightful to wake and hear your voice. I won't 
be long, papa dear. But you haven’t waited break- 
fast all this time, have you ?” 

“No, my dear. I have a cup of coffee and a roll 
brought me every morning at nine from a traiteur’s 
over the way. I’ve ordered some breakfast for you, 
but I wouldn’t wake you till twelve. Dress quickly, 
Nell. It’s a lovely morning, and I’ll take you four 
a walk.” 

It was indeed a lovely morning. Eleanor Vane 
flung back the tawdry damask curtains, and let the 
full glory of the August noontide sun into her little 
room. Her window had been open all the night 
through, and the entresol was so close to the street 
that she could hear the conversation of the people 
upon the pavement below. The foreign jargon 





father in Paris, never perhaps to go far away from 
him again. And it had come at last, this long 
hoped-for day, the sunny opening of a new exist- | 
ence. It had come, and even the heavens had 
sympathy with her gladness, and wore their fairest | 
aspect in honor ofthis natal day of her new life. | 

She did not linger long over her toilet, though | 
she lost a good deal of time in unpacking her box— | 
which had not been very neatly packed, by the way | 
—and had considerable trouble in finding hair- | 
brushes and combs, cuffs, collars and ribbons, and 
all the rest of the small paraphernalia with which 
she wished to decorate herself. 

But when she emerged at last, radiant and 
smiling, with her long golden hair falling in loose 
curls over her shoulders, and her pale muslin dress 


adorned with fluttering blue ribbons, her father 
was fain to cry out aloud at the sight of his darling’s 
beauty. She ki:sed him a dozen times, but took 
very little notice of his edmiration—she seemed, in 
fact, scarcely conscious that he did admire her— 
and then ran into an adjoining room to caress a 
dog, an eccentric French poodle, which had been 
George Vane’s faithful companion during the three 
years he had spent in Paris. 

“Oh, papa!” Eleanor cried, joyously, returning 
to the sitting-room with the dingy white animal in 
her arms, “I am so pleased to find Fido. You 
didn’t speak of bim in your letters, and I was afraid 
you had lost him perhaps, or that he was dead. But 








heré he is, just as great a darling, and just as dirty 
as ever.” 

The poodle, who was divided in half, upon that 
unpleasant principle common to his species, and 
who was white and curly in front, and smooth and 
pinky behind, reciprocated Migg Vane's caresses 
very liberally. He leaped about her knees when 
she set him down upon the slippery fluor, and 
yelped wild outcries of delight. He wa: not per- 
mitted to pass the night in Mr. Vane’s »,artmentsa, 
but slept in a dismal outhouse behind 1: 2 butcher’s 
shop, and it was thus that Eleanor h 1 not seen 
him upon her arrival in the Rue I’Arc evéque. 

(Continued on page 74.) 


Hleanor’s Father sends her Home alone. 
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LINES PRESENTED WITH SOME 
‘FLOWERS. 
BY T. WESTWOOD. 


In the moonlight they were gathered, 
Dew-besprinkled flowers— 

Tu the clear, unclouded moonlight, 
Falling in pale showers, 

On the silvery-gleaming foliag. 
Of the garden bowers. 


Angels may have looked upon them 
From their homes on high; 

Fairies may be hid within them, 
Viewless to the eye; 

Cast them not away, sweet lady, 
When they droop and die. 


I have read in olden story - 
That strange virtue oft is found 

In the blossoms culled by moonlight 
From the dewy ground. 

Let them touch thy cheek, [ pray thee, 
Let them lie upon thy breast; 

They may cool that flushed cheek’s fever, 
They may give that bosom rest; 

And such blessings breathe from out them 
When in thine embrace they’re prest! 


THE MISERIES OF A TEACHER, 


BY K. L. E. 








CHAPTER I. 
“ Man hath a weary pilgrimage 
As through the world he:wends; 
On every stage, from youth to age, 
Still discontent attends.” 

So says Montgomery, or somebody who knew 
all about it, and I confirm his declaration. 

My mother died when I was a little child; my 
father, before I was born—and so, eatly was held 
to my lips the bitter cup prepared’for the orphan. 

My heart was fu!l of bitterness and envy when I 
saw other happy children caressed and kissed by lov- 
ing parents; and any pity that I inspired was very 
unwelcome to me. My only relief was to be alone 
and give vent to my temper and grief in passionate 
weeping. My teachers never loved me or treated 
me as well as others, because I had no one to tell of 
my childish sorrows, no one to enter into my joys 
or griefs; and so I locked all in my own heart, and 
hid the key. 

So I grew up, with plenty of discipline from my 
pastors and masters, and snubbing from my com- 
panions; all. tending to improve my amiable dis- 
position. 

I must speak, id'the gratitude of a forlorn heart, 
of the only sunbeam of my school-life. Oh, sweet 
Lottie Partridge, with her smooth brown hair and 
browner eyes, and heart overflowing with love! I 
was the recipient on all occasions of her disinter- 
ested and spontaneous kindness—disinterested, 
because I had no grown-up brother, for whom 
the sister might be loved; and she was one of 
“our young ladies” in a higher department. She 
may see this tribute, and know that “the disa- 
greable child” gratefully remembers her, who was 
most deservedly the beauty and pet of the school. 

I had arrive’ at the dignity of seventeen years, 
when, after many ominous consultations privately 
held in my guardian’s family, I was informed that 
I was considered old enough “to do something,” 
and a position was engaged for me as district 
school teacher in the little village of E——, about 
twenty miles distant. My heart did not ache at all 
to leave my grudgingly-given home and become a | 
country school-ma’am. My guardian’s wife de- 
clared, sniffing her nose energetically, to express | 
indignation, that I had “no feeliu’s in me.” 

I was introduced to my new sphere of duty by | 


the selectmen of E——, who informed me that I | my interest to publish her poems, which she told | 


was to “board around.” If you do not know what 
that barbarous custom means I will not tell you, 
for ignorance is bliss in that matter, at any rate. 


| 
| 


tea in a cheery kitchen with scour:d board floor. 


was found. I pounced upon the tiny bit of hu- 


Mrs. Pratt encouraged me by saying, ‘‘ You'll have | manity. 


a hard row of it with them big boys and girls, 


“* Ah, I have caught you at last, eating in school, 


they’re dretful hard to manage—Mr. Foster found : eh?” 


it so last winter, and yeu seem delicate like.” 


After a sufficient rebuke to the silent culprit, I 


I signified that I had had a “hard row of it” | returned to the desk, and soon slily popped the 
always, and could only do my best. The deacon contents of the paper into my mouth. I chewed 
| and chewed for some time, ejaculating, with re- 


annonced that he wes going to kill his pork to- 
morrow, and then the conversation died, and could 


not be resuscitated during the repast. After listen- | 


ing to a sonorous and rather ungrammatical prayer 


of thanks for what we had eaten, I asked to be al- | 


lowed to retire. Mrs. Pratt gave me a tallow cun- 


die and showed me to a neat but uncarpeted room, | 


where, after telling me to be careful not to drop 
spots of grease from the candle on the table-cloth, 
rhe left me. 





CHAPTER 11. 
Tue next morning I was installed with all honors» 


| 


i 
i 
| 
| 


which were but in name, as instructress of a queer | 


looking human collection in the old red school- 


newed disgust : 
“Ugh! A whole barrel of sugar would have no 


effect upon such a breakfast.” 


Suddenly a light broke on me, mastication 
ceased. 

“Was that candy I took from you ?” questioned 
I, sharply, of the sobbing child 

‘**No, marm,” she answered, brokenly, “ it—was 
—grand—mother’s—medicine !”” 

Allow me to veil the scene that followed. 





CHAPTER III. 
It is an old saying, “Familiarity breeds con- 
tempt,” and so, after the novelty of my advent 


house. I acquitted myself with credit, and my spirits | wore away, my authority began to wane. 


began to grow lighter. 

A word or two about my “inne: life””—TI use the 
expression in an extended meaning—at this time. 
Deacon Pratt, as he had said, killed his pork the 
following day, and after that calamity we ate no- 
thing else; we had fried pork for breakfast. roast 
pork for dinner, and cold pork sliced for tea. My 
stomach protested strongly against this diet, and 


we struggled manfully together for a ti xe, till I 
| that the boy shouldresume his place. I combatted 
_ the movement, but unsuccessfully, and therefore | 
; announced my withdrawal from the scholastic 


began to grunt in a swine-like manner in my sleep, 
then we would have broken into open rebellion had 
not Mrs. Pratt made known to me after a most 
delectable pork breakfast one morning, that my 
‘time was boarded out” there, and the circuit was 
to commence. 

I heard her with relief, but hypocritically deplored 
that my pleasant sojourn with her was ended. 


' the consequences. 


‘Why, yes,” she replied, “I allers stood by ye | 


and spoke up for ye. I kinder took a liken to ye, 
and I’m sorry ye’re going, and hope ye’ll get as fair 
everywheres.” 

I next lighted in the family of Mr. Miller, the 
storekeeper. Ah, me! he had seven children, and 
the cherubs were allowed to please themselves in 


everything. They dogseared my blue and gold 


editions of the poets, purloined my pomade, broke 
the teeth from my comb, and used my toothbrush 


and powder; nothing was sacred from them. | 


Tommy, an enterprising boy, seeing that the lock 
of my trunk was put on with screws, with the aid 
of a screwdriver took it nearly off, and on my re- 


(that I had been unfortunate enough to describe to 
them) arrayed in my long nightdresses, with 
head gear improvised from other portions of my 
apparel. 

The fond mother said she intended to stop them, 
but they did look so droll she had waited till I 
came, so that I could see the “ frolicsome critters.” 
I left that house the next day. 

Now the fates had indeed favored me, for I had 
penetrated the bosom of a quiet, religious family, 
consisting only of Mr. and Mrs. Caleb Clark, Mrs. 
Clark’s mother, an old lady who might have been 
twin sister to “‘ Mr. F.’s aunt,” and a little grand- 
child. But pork—pork again in every style was 


I was obliged one day to send a great boy, named 
Jabez Hutching, two years my senior, from the 
school, for having drawn ridiculous pictures of me, 
aggravating likenesses, on the blackboard. The 
offence was repeated, with others equally annoying, 
and I told him to absent himself in future, for he 
was destroying my control over the pupils. Then 


a strong army was marched against me, consisting | 


of Jabez’s parents and the committee, who insisted 


temple of E—. 

I had taken this step rashly, without thinking of 
A letter from my guardians 
brought the answer that my age had placed me be- 
yond their control, and I must depend upon myself 
and take whatever course I thought proper. Now 
I was without means of support, save the last 
quarter’s scanty salary. 

I turned my back upon that New England village, 
and took the first conveyance to New York. After 
waiting for some months, in agonizing suspense, 
for “‘ something to turn up,” I managed, by means 
of an advertisement, to procure a situation as 
governess in a private family. I was thankful 


| enough, for I was actually reduced to one scanty 


meal daily. For two long years I endured purga- 
torial discipline with the boy and girl of whom I had 
uudertaken the cultivation. I was obliged to assume 


| the duties of a nurse, by scrubbing them from head 
turn one day, I found a procession of penitents | 


to foot every morning, to be their waitress at the 
table and dine on what they left, to carry them up 
and down stairs, to walk behind them in a promen- 
ade on Fifth Avenue every pleasant day, to teach 


| them French, Latin, music and drawing, with a 


! 
| 


| 


| 


presented for my consumption at each meal. The | 


old lady, too, wearied my Christian patience by 
scrutinizing me through her silver-rimmed glasses, 
with a severe air, and catechizing me on every occa- 
sion with interesting questions, such as desiring 
to know my mother’s maiden name, at what place 
I entered the world, and how long my father had 
been dead ; the reply to the last question, “ before 


| 


solid Erglish education; in short, to unite the ac- 
complishments and duties of half a dozen pro- 
fessors, with the services cf waiting-maid, nurse 
and seamstress, for the magnificent ealary of eight 
dollars per month and my board. 

The family treated me as if I had been an inmate 
of the Penitentiary, but was now trying to lead a 
new life, and become perfect by the constant influ- 
ence of their shining example. 

The only ene who treated me as though I hada 
soul was a constant visitor as well as partner in 
business and nephew of the gentleman in whose 
family I was employed. Perhaps the thought of 
him mitiga.ed the pains of my purgatory when 
bullied by the children and snubbed by the parents. 
At length he suggested the propriety of my retiring 
from the life of a teacher, and forming a matri- 
monial alliance, with the object of having him 


I was born,” being always an ever new source of ' under my tuition for life. I was induced to com- 


‘ wonderment and conjecture. 


My probation ended here. I removed to a family 
of literary tastcs. ‘Three grown-up daughters cul- 


| tivated curls, moonlight and poetry. I had a slight 


acquaintance with the editor of a city paper, and 
received it without expense every week. Miss 
Malvina, the eldest, constantly besieged me to use 


me were equal to Byron’s, but distinguished by a 
nobler and purer sentiment and higher moral tone. 
She was of a melan«holy turn, and constantly be- 


| 
| 


| 
| 


' 
| 


| 


| 


ply with this reasonable request after due con- 
sideration. 

During the enjoyment of the honeymoon, my 
husband propounded this interrogatory ; 

** Who do you think you have married, wife ?” 

* A most insignificant person, named Mr. Wilson 
Hutchins,” replied I. 

“Allow me to correct you, my dear; Jabez 
Wilson Hutchins, the big boy that you expelled 
from school in E——, for drawing your picture on 
the blackboard. So you see your image was en- 


Suffice it to say that I never had any home, and lieved herself ill-used by an im»ginary lover. She | graven on my heart, even then.” 


now I was about to have too many. 
I was made acquainted with old Deacon Pratt, | 
the owner of the first home I was to illuminate | 
with my presence, on the evening of my arrival in | 
E——, at the store of Mr. Miller, one of the select- | 
men. Though very timed and sleepy, I was obliged | 
to wait until my entertainer had finished his pur- | 
chases from the varied stock of the store, consist- 
ing of every imegirable thing, from a yard of cal- 
ico, or silk dress, to a plough, a pair of shoes or a 
dose of paresoic. I doubtfully examined the | 
deacon, but to eye: hungry for sympathy he was 
an unpromisi: « * ject. I could liken him to 
nothing but the »x: ae was trying to buy as cheaply 
as possible, and i) not wonder to see him regard 
it critically and «/ . tionately while balancing it in 
his hand. He was a tall, superlative Yankee, 


expectorating perfect cataracts of colored saliva. | 


After my temper and patience was exhausted by 
waiting and listening to a leisurely disapproval and 


ambiguous production, desiring me to forward it 
for publication, requestivg an inclosure by return 
mail in accordance with its merits : 


I’m alone in the world without a friend— 

But no one I ask pity to lend, 

No one that loves me can I claim 

Who is bound to my heart by sympathy’s chain, 


I scorn all pity, it 1s not for me 
To ask it of adamant like thee, 
But my heart shall cling to one to the last, 
As the sailor clings in storms to the mast. 


Pll always cherish thy image in my heart, 

And continue to love thee till death us do part, 
And though love unreturned is given to thee, 
Live on in joy uor dare pity me. 


1 convinced Miss Maivina that a Jetter from her 
| as the authoress of such a production would have 


skillful verbal dissection of Widder Hopkins, who | more weight than a recommendation from me, and 


was going to marry agein, and bestow the wealth 
of Jones Hopkins on another before he was cold in 
his grave, the deacon turned to me, saying, ‘So 
you be the young woman to teach the dee-strict 
school; well, if you can step up pretty high, ye can 
fix yerself in my waggin, and we'll jog home.” And 
jogging home it was, for our ancient Rosinante 
could not, by any application of the whip, be ex- 
cited into a moderate trct. However, we arrived 
in the course of events at the house of Deacon 
Pratt, an antique farmhouse, innocent of paint, 
but clothed with vines in summer and shaded by 
aged trees. 

I was welcomed very apathetically by the worthy 
spouse of the deacon, who gave me two frozen digits 
to Hfid for a féw éé0onds, and then we sat down to 


| might result in an engagement of her exclusive 
| services. 

| ‘With all their poetic sweets, this family never 
| sweetened their tea, which was certainly of a rare 
and nauseous kind inducing suspicions of herbal 
adulteration, neither did they dilute its weakness 
with the lacteal fluid ordinarily used; they thought 
it spoiled the flavor. ‘‘ Heaven send it might!” 
I groaned imaudibly. After a week of such un- 


| dient. Seid I to myself, “the first child I catch 
eating candy, I'll kuow what to do with it.” 

It happened that one of my pupils had been sent 
before schoal-hours to the apothecary. I was 
ealling tha roll, when my eyes fell upom a paper in 
the chihi’s hand, and I thought the desired treasure 





happy fare, my sharpened wits hit upon an expe- 


, brought me the following meritorious but slightly | 





| 


I tried to throw the sofa pillow at the speaker, 
but when my indignation had subsided he told me, 
after my departure from E——, he had followed me 
to New York, atd entered his uncle’s store, had 
been favored, admitted as partner, and had taken 
me as special partner for himself. 








AGREEABLE TRAVELLING COMPANIONS. 
Nor many years ago one of our most 


| eminent publishers was travelling on a much fre- 


| 


| 





uented railroad, when two tiemen gut in ata 
p dee a station, One was a qu middle-aged mau 

plainly attired, the other was a map about 30, dressed 
in the highest style of fashion. With the latter our 
publishivg fri was s00n on the best of terms; and 
at a resting-place he asked him to take a glass ot wive. 
The well-dressed man looked at the serious man by 
his side with an interrogatory expression of counten- 


| ance, The serious man nodded, and all three got out. 


Our publisher had not asked the third; he thought it 

uecr, but the drinks were had, and all three got into 
the carriage n. This time our friend was aware 
that the trio were the objects of much curiosity to 
the rest of the passengers: so much so, that he 
thought bis fashionable acquaintance must be the 
Governor of the State at least. At the next station 
his two companions got out, the better dressed 
one taking a very cordial leave of him. When the 
conductor came for his ticket, the publisher said, 
“Who was that gentleman that just got out?” 
“Monroe Edwards, the famous forger. 


left Paris some six weeks or two months since 

Rome. He had, after the sepeeseen of his paper, 
acce from a French capi st the plac. of inspe:-tor 
of the Roman railroads. On leaving Puris he found 


himeelf in the same carriage with a respect ble-looki 
man \ f good address agreeable mannc's. They 
soon entered into conv on ; the stranger appeared 


charmed at finding himself with so famous a person 
and M. Veuillot learned with pleasure that his attrac: 
tive arqusiatavce was also on his way to Rome on 
some commercial matters. They eed 10 tiavel in 
the same carriage, to put wp at the same hotels, and 
even to descend at the same lodging-house in the 
Eternal City. Their acquaintance grew closer as they 
bm ad along, -_ by the — Roy J reached we ond of 
eir journe ey were appearances the 
friends in the world. ei om 
M. Veuillot announced, after some weeks, that cir. 
cumstances compelled him to return to Paris. His 
friend expressed deep — at his speedy departure, 
and said that he himself wanted only two or three 
days more to finish his business, when he also ia. 
tended returving to France, and that it was a pity they 
could not come back together. M. Veuillot observed 
that, after all, a day o1 two did not much matter, and 
that he should wait for him. He did wait, and both 
arrived in Paris last ~ me morning. They pro- 
ceeded to the same hotel. . Veuillot went out for a 
bath; his friend took another directi On the 
former returning to his lodging, he was informed, to 
his astonishment, that police agents had been to his 
apartment, and had seized his portmanteau, contain. 


on, 


his rs, étc. 
e went at once to the ee of Police, and 
one of the first persons he beheld was the amiable coin- 


panion of his journey, who turned out to be nothing 
more or less t an mt of the secret police. He 
gave information M. Veuillot had brought im- 
rtant dispatches for the Papal Nuncio in Paris, 
“M. Venillot,” writes a Paris correspondent, “ de. 
manded his papers; some were restored to him, but 
the greater part, to the address ot the Nuncio, re- 
tained. He went off instantly to the Nuncio, and 
informed him of what had happened. His Excellency 
was greatly e::cited; he went straight to the Foreiyn 
Office, demanded explanations, and declared that if 
his papers were not given up he should there and 
then break off all diplomatic relations with the French 
Government, demand bis peseperis and quit Paris.” 
It was explained that the seizure of the papers was 
in cousequence of information being given that M. 
Veuillot was made the channel of communication be- 
tween the clergy and the Court of Rome, with a view 
to certain manifestations on the part of the 


| clergy in the. matter of. the bulls of excommuni- 


cation. The Nuncio’s demand was, however, com- 
> with, and the papers Gren up. The 
upcio was so far. weak that M. Veuillot had 
fy pee or negleetéd to have himself described 
in.his passports as a courier or as a bearer of dis- 
patehes to the Pope’s Ambassador in Paris. There 
was no seal on the papers, and otherwise nothing 
official about them ; and, moreover, it was an infraction 
of the. Post Office regulations to bring letters or 
dispatches as a private person. The Nancio has got 
his papers, M. Veuillot has got those that belonged 
to him, and will doubtless take care not to be too inti- 
mate with the plausible persons he may happen to 
| nen in a railway carriage when next he goes to 
qme. 


FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 


“« Cass in the middle of geography, stand 
up. What’s a pyramid?” 
‘* A pile of men in a circus, one ontop of the other.” 
“ Where's Egypt ?” 
“ Where it always was.” 
** Where’s Wales ?” 
\ on ee —_, n 
ery well; stay there till I show youas ies of 
birch that grows all over the country.” va 


An editor out West wants to know “ what 
is to become of the women if muslin goes much 
higher?” Our devil thinks the result will that 
that they will turn out to be a poor shift less set. 


The moon is so old that, if it is made of 
green cheese, it is unquestionably inhabited. 


A riotous laugh is the mob law of the 
poy aud propriety the magistrate who reads the 
‘ot act. 


A man who squinted, but was unaware of 
his infirmity, had his portrait taken by Nicholson, 
and on being invited to inspect the performance said, 
with a rather Senopomnes alr: 

“*1 don’t know—it seems to me—does it rquint +” 
‘ “ Squint !” replied Nicholson, “no more than you 


° 
“‘ Really—well, you know best, of course; but I 
declare I fancied there was a queer look about it.” 


Comfort is the daughter of Order, and is 
descended in a right line from Wisdom; she ia closely 
allied to Carefulness, Thrift, Honesty and nee wl 
she has been educated by Good Sense, Benevolence, 
Observation and Experience; and she is the mother 
Cleanliness, Economy, Provident Forethought, Vir- 
tue, Propriety and Domestic Happiness. uddle is 
descended from the ancient but dishonorable family 
of Chaos; she is the Child of Indifference and Waut 
of Principle; educated alternately by Dawdling, 
Hurry, Stupidity, Obstinacy, Meanness and Extrava- 
gance; sccretly united at an early age to Self-conceit ; 
and parent of nation, Falsehood, Dirt, 
Waste, Disorder, Destruction and Desolation. 


“ Patrick,” said a judge, “ what do you 
say to the charge—are you guilty or not guilty ¢”’ 

4 Faith that is difficult a your honot to tell, let 
alone myself, Wait till I hear the ividence.” 


A MEDICAL man asked hig legal adviser 
how he could punish a servant who had stolen a can- 
ister of valuable snuff. 

“ Tam not aware of any act,” said the lawyer, “ that 
makes it penal to take snuff.” 


A mitiionatre of Paris wrote to Scribe: 
* ty dear sir, I have a great desire to be associated 
with you in some dramatic composition. Wil! you 
do me the favor to write a comedy, and permit me to 
add to it a few lince of my own? I will then have it 

roduced in the most costly and splendid style upon 

a stage, at my own expense, and we will share the 

0) ? 

“To which Scribe answered: “My Dear Sir—I 
must decline your flattering proposal, bacause re 
ligion teaches me it is not proper that a horse and 
4D ass should be yoked ” 

To which the millionaire replied: ‘“ Sir—I have 
received your impertinent epistle. By whut author- 


' ity do you cail me a horse ?” 


| court to a lady without much 
accused 


He’s just | 


. That short man was the detective.” | 


been nabbed 
“ Weil,” replied the publisher, “ he’s the pleasantest, 
best informed man Dve met with for many a long 
day |” 
wning, the poet, once travelled from London to 
York with a very sober-faced, well-dressed man, and 
considerable conversation with him. He dis- 


covered him to be Calcraft, the famous hangman of 
London 


, who was on his way to hang a criminal in 


The last of the kind we have seen is the fol- 
lowing, taken the correspondence of a London 


PC Louis Veulllot, the ex-editor of thie Univers, 


j 


A yYounG lawyer who long had paid his 
vancing his suit, 
her one day of being insensivle to the power 

of love. 

“ Tt does not follow,” she archly replicd, “ that I 
am so because Iam not to be won by the power of 
attorney.” 

“ Forgive me,” replied the suitor, “‘ but you should 
remember that all the votaries of Cupid are solicitors.” 


To Ger a Duck ror Drxyxer—Jump into 
the river. 


Domestic Cannipats—Back-biters. 


CHANGING Cotor.—Three boys at school 
were found out last term in a practical joke, and they 
all ch color. Brown turned white, White 
looked black, and Green turned a crimson. 


A PEDAGOGUE was about to flog a pupil 
for having sald he was a fool, when the boy cried out, 
“Oh, don’t, don’t. I won’t call you so any a | 
I'll wever say what I think again im all the days 
my life.” 
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]. H. WINSLOW & CO. 


TES RTUNITY EVER OF- 
THE GREATEST ONE GOOD JEWELLERY 
FERED TO SLOW PRICES 


. 


100,000 


, ENS 
AES, GHAINS, SETS OF JEWSLLERY, GOLD PENS, 
Fa CLLETS, LOCKETS, RINGS, GENTS’ PINS, 
CREVE-BUTTONS, STUDS, ETC., FTC., 


worth S85600,560, 


ry be scld for One Dollar each, without regard 
to uincy and not to be pata for tid you know what you 
veto get. Send 26 cents for a Certificate, which will 
faform you what you can have for $1, and at the sarc 
time get our Circular containiog full list end particu- 
lars, also terms to A ats, wh gy want in every 
iment and Town e covntry. 
—_ J. H. WINSLOW & Co., 
208 Broddway, New York. 





CANVASSING AGENTS WANTED D | 


Upon English and German editions of the 


History of the Great Rebellion! 
AND OTHER 
Go00D PAYING SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS. 
Address M. C, MILLER, 25 Park Row, N.Y. 


{nd will you have them? A Grecian preparstion 
which will cause Whiskers and Moustaches to grow 
heavy in ONE MONTH; only 50 cents, seut prepaid on 

ipt of price 
aH —_ Address Box 65, East Brookfield, Mass. 


Gold! Gold! 


Full instructions for mastering the Art of Ventril- 


is d winning the undying love of the Fair 
ganie ent bY mail for Five Ceuts. Addréss, 
” 905-6 J. F. JAGGERS, Calhoun, Iilinois. 





) EADY—(OFFICIAL), THE UNITED STATES 

% Conscription Act, or National Militia Bill, with 
a copious Index for reference, JAS. W. FORTUNE, 
Publisher, 102 Centre St., N. Y. Price five cents. 


THE NINTH EDITION. 
Now Ready the New edition of 


Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Almanac, 


Or Repository of Useful Information—the 
most useful work of the kind ever com- 
piled. Price 25 cents. 


SOMETHING NEW 


AGENtS WANTED! For Circulars and terms m- 
close stamp. RICK & CO., 37 Park Row, N. Y., and 
Chicago, Illinois. 000 





























CONTAINING OVER 


60 HUMOROUS 





stamp for return postage. Address C. MUNRO 
BROWN & CoO., 74 Bl er, New York. 


MILLERS¢5 Q7HAIR DYE 


Cheapest, best, and most permanent in use, re it. 
Sold at all Druggists. Depot, 56 Dey Street, N. Y. 





Rheumatism—Who has It? 

Messrs. METLTAM & CO.—I cannot express what 
I have suffered for the past years from Chronic 
Rheumatism, nothing seeming to reach my case until 
1 tried one pair of your ELECTRO GALVANIC 
INSOLES, and after a short time effectually cured me. 
I hope those who are afflicted will them, and find 
at a as I have, permanent relief from years of 
Pp " 


PETER CONNOLLY, 121 East 22d St. 





Price $1; per mail $1 26. Office 429 Broadway, New 
York. Send for Circular. 
QUACEBERY! 


I EARNESTLY caution all young men suffering 
from Nervovs pre ! &c.. a,ainst endangering 
their health by pstron log any of the advertising 
quacks You can fu ly recover by the methods used 
by the Advertiser, by hundreds of others, AND IN 
NO rpm war. bey a A will send 
you if you will send me a pos’ enve. i 
your address. Direct to — a 
EDWARD H. TRAVER, 

Lock Box, Boston, Mass, 





34-5 





TIFFANY & CO., 
LATE 
lIFFANY, YOUNG & ELLIS. 


Fine Jewellery, Precious Stones, Watches, Silv 
Ware, Bronzes, Clocks, Bich Porcelain Articles ot 
Art and Luxury. 


No, 550 BROADWAY, NEw York. 
Hovsk In Parts, TIFFANY, REED & CO, 





Mackenzie’s Patent Cantering Horses 


Run rapidly over the 
Reena: 
rider. mi 
lightful eut-door ex- 
ercise that could be 
devised for Boys and 
Girls. Send for an 
illustrated Circular. 
Sold by 


STEPH. W. SMITH, 
498 Broadway. 








The Confessions and Experience ox 
an Invalid. 


PUBLISHED for the benefit and as a warning 
a and a caution to yo men who suffer from 
at thew’ Debility, Prematuré Decay, &c.; supplying 
+ -s one ine the means of Self-Cure. one who 
being put to pense 
trough medical’ imposition and q "By in- 


“losing a postpaid addressed envelope Sing le ies 
pay be had of the author, NATHANIEL MAYFAIR 
'sq., Bedford, Kings County, N. Y. 370 88 


“ Pap 

inne S¥Chomancy.”—How either sex may fus- 

wae gain the love, confidence, affection and 

mental...) Berson they choose, instantiy. This simple 

Suceese  atirement all can possess, securing certain 
°s6 in love, marriage, a&c., free by mail, for 25 cts., 

ed of both sexes 


wavther with a guide to the uama’ 
wi extraordinary book, of great interest; third edi- 





tion; over = 100,006 

Ww 000 copies already sold. Address T. 

delpitAM & CO., Publishers, box 2,300, Philu- 
” 392-95 


ee MUSICAL BOXES. 
Playing 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 16 and 





| Families 


The Household Treasure is the title of a 
beautifully illustrated little volume, containing in- 
formation ef interest and value to every one, which 
can be had gratis by enclosing a 3c. stamp to 

Box 949, Baltimore Post-Office. 


ae new cheap F: 





A MONTH! I want to hire Agents in eve 
county at $75 a month, expenses paid, to sel) 
Sewing Machioes. Address, 
. MADISON, Alfred, Meine. 





To Nervous Sufferers of Both Sexes.— 
A reverend gentleman having been restored to health 
in a few days, after undergoing all the usual routine 
and irre; expensive modes of treatment without 
success, considers it his sacred duty to communicate 
to his afflicted fellow-creatures the means of cure. 
Hence, on the receipt of an addreesed envelope, he 
will send (ieee) a ceay of the prescription used. Di- 
rect to Dr. JOHN M. DAGNALL, 186 Fulton Street, 
Brooklyn, New York. 384-95 


Cheapest Shirt House in the U.S. 





LEWIS’ 


PERFECT FITTING 
SHIRT S_ 


&Six Wamesutta or Wouregar Muslin 
Shirts, which are equal in wearto New York Mills 
Muslin--6 for $13, and 6 for $15. 


New York Mills Muslin Shirt 


with Extra Fine Linen Bosoms and Wristbands, for 
$18. This is cheaper by $6 per dozen than any other 





house. Send foraCircular. Single Shirts made for 
sample. FREDERICK LEWIS, 
394-401 655 Broadway. 





BOOKS, CARDS, PRINTS, 
LONDON, PARIS and YANKEE NOTIONS, Cir- 
culars sent on receint of stamp. Address 

394-7 MACKEY & CO., 8' “Tassau St., N. Y. 





Read that ‘FRIGHTFUL ADVENTURE” 
in Mr. MERRYMAN’S MONTHLY.— 
Out to-day. Price 10 cents. 


—y- 


Somet which body should 
ve 1—A never-failing iriend to the possessor at 
ome or abroxd, a source by which much money can 
be HONESTLY and CONTINUALLY obtained, giving un- 
bounded satisfaction to all. The entire business, 
with full instructions, will be forwarded to any ai- 
dress (postpait), on receipt of the amall sum of 20 cts. 
ddress 


E, H. GALLAWAY, Agent, 
N. B.—No humbug or book agency. 


tan, Somerset Co., N. 
*‘ Moustaches and Whiskers in 42 Days.” 
Hunting, Vishing and many other GREAT SECRETS, 
all in the BOOK OF WONDERS 8,000 sold, 10th 
E4. Price only 20 cts. Sior$1. Mailed free, 
Address C. E. HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 


Gillies’ Old Plantation Coffee, 25 Cts. 


PER POUND.—To all lovers of fine-flavored Coffee 
we Offer a superior beverage to avy heretofore sold 
in this market. It is superior to Coffees usually sold, 
auch as Jave, Maracaibo, Mocha, ete, Hotela, Private 
Boarding-houses, Restaurants, ete., will 
find the Old Plantation Coffee to contain a perfect 
uniformity of strength and flavor. Put upin 1 pound 
packages, 60 pounds in a case, with full d rections for 


J. 
392-3 











“J Sm °¢ Tunes, and in all styles aud sizes, 
"i, fies - with American Melodies, Operas, 
iy — Dances, ete., and varying in price 
— Te ee FP AILLARD 

Musieal Bog a Maiden Lane (up-stairs), New York. 


use. For sale by Grocers generally. Trice 25 cents 
per pennd. Liberal discount to the trade. 
WRIGHT GILLIES & BRO., 
Importers and Manufacturers, 
390-400 25, 235 and 237 Washington St., N. Y. 


Ws: ENGRAVINGS, 
oS ~~ 
= AND 
“a ——, 
' SS =) 32 Pages of the Pleasantest Reading in the World, 
» ES ae Being a perfect Mélange of Wit, Humor and Fiction—for the 
a Camp, the lireside, the Railroad and the Steamboat. 
i | Sold Bverywhere. 
Greatest Invention of the Age- $16. WATCHES. #16 
A MONTH can be made by atrifling outlay. ’ , 
$60 no utensils required except those found fo | giver Hunter tiese Wek neaty, old, Plate, Lever 
every household. Profits 100 per cent. ae, Watches in finieh and general appearance. Send fora 
staple as flour. particulars sent on receipt of | Circular, J. L. FERGUSON, 


38Lo 208 Broadway, N. Y. 





Woman’s Rights!— Every lady can have 
BEAUTIFUL WAVY HAIk by using “Ivin’s Patent 
Huir Crimpers.” For sale everywhere. Manufac- 
tured and sold wholesale ovly, by the Patentee, 
os Sixth Street and Columbia Avenue, Phila, 





The grand Romance of “‘MOKEANNA” is 
is published this day in Mr. MERRY- 
MAN’S MONTHLY, with over 60 illus- 
trations. Price 10 cents. Sold every- 
where. 








495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
These are the only Machines that Hicm, a 


Quilt, Bind, Braid, Embroider an 


Gather, Tuck 
stitch perfectly 


CASH !—Cash paid for old NEWSPAPERS, 
PAMPHLETS, BOOKS and Store Papers, RAGS, 
ROPE, BAGGING, COTTON and all kinds of paper 


stock, at 40 West ind v 
000 CHARLES MAUR & CO. 


SHIRTS! ARMY SHIRTS!! 
AT PARRISH’S SHIRT STORE, 
823 CANAL STREET, N. Y. 


SUPERIOR DRESS SHIRTS. 
Made to measure at the lowest por-vihie prices 
and fit guaranteed. 
aa@- Family Supply S:ore of Bosoms. Collers and 
Wristbands, for Shirt making. 366-910 


SEWING MACHINE CO. 


Produce the best Family Sewing Machine in use— 
simple in construction—durable in all its parte— 
readily understood without instruction—certain of 
stitch on every kind of fabric—adapted to wide range 
of work without change or adjustment—n e 
straight—tension positive—and no taking apart ma- 


chine to clean or oil. : 

These are peculiar facts, aud will determine the 
choice of every purchaser having the opportunity of 
knowing them. 

Please call and examine, or send for a Circular. 
Agents wanted. 

0000 OFFICE, Ne. 538 Broadway, N. Y. 








Price $12.—A Week’s Washing may be done in 
to hours without Soaking, Rubbing or Boiling oy 
JOHNSON’S UNION WASHING MACHINE, 
which is universally admitted to be the most perfect 
in use. Call and see it in operation at our it, 457 
Broadway, N. Y. J. JOHNSON & CO. 

N. B.— We have just completed a smaller -— wy 
$8, for Nursery Washing. 


Price $8.— Johnson’s Union Clothes 
WRINGER, with Galvanized Iron Frames and Cogs, 
is the best, the most simple and the most durable in 
existence, and fite any tub or box. 

J. JOHNSON & CO., 457 Broadway, N. Y. 








50,000 AGENTS WANTED! 


RARE OPPORTUNITY! 


75,000 Watches, Chains, Lockets, 


BRACELETS, RINGS, 
GOLD PENS AND PENCILS, &c., 


Worth $100,000, 


To be sold for One Dollar each, without 
value, and not to be paid for till you know 
what you are to get. 

In all transactions bv mail we shall charge for the 
order sent to know w ‘ you can have and doiag the 
business, 25 centsex which must be enclosed when 
the articles are ordei.u. Five orders will be sent 
for $¢1—eleven for $2—thir<y for $6—sixty-five for $10 
—and one hundred for $15. 

AGENTs.—Those acting as Agents will be allowed 
10 cents on every article ordered by them, provided 
th-ir remittance amounts to $1. ents will collect 
25 cents for every article ordered, remit 15 cents 
to us either in cash or pos stamps. With the in- 
formation of what you can have will be sent a Cir- 
cular giving full instructions to Agen 

Catalogue of articles, and then it will be at your 
option to send and get the articles or not. Address 


8. M. WARD & CO., 
Box 4876, New York. 208 Broadway, 


to 





ts and a full 


| Everything useful can be found in FRANK 
| LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC. 
60 engravings. Price 25 cents. A new 
edition published to-day. 


JUST TRIBUTE TO MERIT! 


AT INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, LONDON 
July 1ith, 1862, 


DURYEA’S MAIZENA 


Was the only “preparation for food from Indian 
Corn” that received a medal and honorable mention 
from the Royal Commissioners, the compcition of all 
| prominent manufacturers of “ CORN STARCH ” and 
| *PREPARED CORN FLOUR” of this and other 
countries notwithstanding. The food and luxury of 
| the age, without a singie fault. One trial will con- 
| Vince the most sceptical. Makes Puddings, Cakes, 
Custards, Blancmange, etc., without isinglass, with a 
few or no , atacost astonishing the most econ- 
omical, A light addition to ordinary Wheat Flour 
greatly improves B and e. Itis also excel- 
ent for thickening sweet sauces, gravies for fish and 
meat, soups, etc. For Icecream nothing can comprare 
with it. A little boiled in milk will produce rich 
Crem apy g- poe tea, — ee . 
ut up in 1 poun ages, under the e mar’ 

** Maizena,” and with Girections for use. 

A most delicious article of food for children and in- 
valid: of all " 

For sale by Grocers and Druggists everywhere. 


MANUFACTURED AT GLEN CLOVE, L. L. 
WHOLESALE DEPOT, 166 FULTON STREET. 
WM. DURYBA, General Agent. 














Do You Want Luxuriant Whiskers 
or Moustaches P 


Monet will force them to grow heavily in 


weeks Gagen the smoothest see) without 
stain or injury to skin. Price $1—sent by mail, 
free, to of an order. 


" address 
BR. G. GRAHAM, $00 Masson 8t., New York, 
See—A Speculation—on the outside page. 000 








Cheapest Jewellery House in the World. Cir 
culars sent free. Address J. A. SALISBURY 
Agent, Providence, R. I. 382-940 





FRIENDS OF SOLDIERS! 


LL a? for +~ — at Hatimane, ha 
ortress Monroe, Harper’s 
yal,u:4 all other places, phen’ LY 
be sent, at half rates, by HABNDEN’S EXPRESS 
No. 74 Broadway. Sutlers charged low rates. 000 








| 
|'fhe Barly Physical Degeneracy of 
| AMERICAN PEOPLE, 


| and the early melancholy decline of Childhood and 
Youth, just published by DR. STONE, Physician to 
the Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute. 

A Treatise on the ve subject, the cause of Ner- 
vous Debility, Marasmus and Consumption; Wasting 
of the Vital Fluids, the mysterious and hidden causes 
for Palpitation, Im utrition and Digestion. 

&@ Fail not to send two red Stampa and obtain this 


DR. ANDREW STONE, 
to the Troy Lung and Hygienic Insti 
os Physician for Disenses of the Heact, io 
Lungs, No. 06 Fifth St., Troy, N. Y. 391 401 





MINIATURES ON IVORY, Etc. 
MER. and MISS WAGNER, 








ARTISTS, 
Studio Building (Dodworth’s), 204 Fifth Avenue, 
000 Opposite Madison Square. 
WEDDING CARDS? 
These Celebrated Engraved Cards sold only at J. EVERDELL'S 
area a ee Sse Sa 
000 





MIND YOUR HAIR. 
Bogle’s H Fiuid..Restores and Dresses Hair 
Bogle’s Electric Hair Dye.........Best in the World 
Bogle’s Balm of Cytheria....Cures Tan and Pimples. 
Surpass all others. . best and most reli 
able. Try! Beconvinced, Sold yt Druggists. 
awtf w. GLE, ton 


CORNWALL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 


Offers unusual advantages in situation, easy of access, 
and free from injurious influcnces. 


MILITARY DRILL AND DISCIPLINE 








A really Valuable Mic one that | 
« child can use, sent free. by mail, on receipt of 38 cts. 





Address 8. WOODWARD, P. 0. Box 327, Boston. | 
381-80 | 


STRICT BUT KIND, 
A feature of the School. 
ALFRED COX ROE, Principal, 


334435 Cornwall, Orange Co., N. Y. 









__ FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 








[APRIL 25, 1863, 
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393-4040 


CAPTUBE OF THE ANGLO-CONFEDEBATE STEAMEG A®°ILS, UFF vuULu's BAY, NEAR CHARLESTON, 8. C., BY THE U. 8. GUN8OAT STETITIN.—SKEICHED BY AN OFFICER.—SEE PAGE 75, 








‘O CONSUMPTIVES. 

Edward A. Wilson continues to mail free 
» all who desire it, a copy of the p-escrip- 
ch he was completely cured of that 
Consumption, Sufferers with any Throat 
Tection should obtain the Prescription, 
efficacy at once. Delays are dangerous, 
88 

REV. EDWARD A. WILSON, 

Williamsburg, King’s Co., New York. 
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AY & SONS, Nos. 83 and & Walker 
+» were awarded @ FIRST PRIZE MEDAL 
yreat International Exhibition, London 
two hu -nine pianos from 
the world entered for competition. 

ilcorrespondent of the New York Times 


APTA wsromen. ATM 


Steinway’s endorsement by the Jurors is 
nd stronger and more to the point thar 
Zuropean maker.” 0000 
CRAIG MICROSCOPE! 
This is the best and cheapest Micro- 
scop in the world for general use. It 
requires no focal adjustment, magnifies 
about 100 diameters, or 10,000 times, and 
is so simple that a child con use it. It 
will be sent by mail, postage psid, on 


the receipt of $2 25, or with six‘ beauti- 
ful mounted objects for $3. Address 


HENRY CRAIG, 182 Centre St., N.Y 
A liberal discount to thetrade. 390-40 


ttention to the advertisem: nt of Messrs, 
{D & CO., in another place. From per- 
gs with this house, we have found them 
usiness men, upon whose statements re- 
» placed. hey do their business through 
l we hear from many places entire satis- 
essed by their customers with the manner 
y are dealt with. They have anextensive 
of Jewellery, and are doing an immense 
. ¥. Chronicle, ° 


(OORE’'S & POND’S 
3IDGE REVOLVERS! 








152 Broadway. 


¢ WESSON hiviog obtained decisiors in 
vurte establishing their right *o all Cart- 


vera leading at the breech, now offer for 
ove kinds, enc three lergtts four, five 
i, all carry.ng 3. & W.’s No. 2 Cartridges, 





ee 


A SPECULATION. 


{In Camp or peemarees, are snaking costly 918 pee day 
selling our GREAT, NEW and wonderful Union Prize 
ana Packages. Containing Fine Writing 
Materia's, Games, Likenesses of Heroes, p Com- 
anions, Hints, Receipts. Fancy and useful articles, 
ich Gifts of Jewellery, etc.. ete., worth over $1, for 
only 25 cents. Unique, and useful. Just 
the thing for a present to your friend in the Army. 
Every Soldier wants one, and no Family should 
without them. 8 in Camp can as Agents, 
and make money fast. A SPLENDID WATCH, war- 
ranted as a per, » presented free to all 
who act as Agents. Profits immense. Sales quick. 
Packages in endless variety and at allprices. Agents 
wan all through the Country. Send for New 
EXTRA inducements. 
102 Nassau street, N. Y 


Circulars for 1863, containi 
8. C. RICKARDS & CO. » Me We 
Largest and oldest Prize Package House in the world. 
Army Watches.—A Beautiful Engravéd Gold- 
Plated Watch, Lever Cap, small size, Znglish move- 
a + come timekeeper. Sent free by mail for only 
7. 
Cc 





Solid Silver, same as above, $7. 
HAS. P. NORTON & CO., 40 Ann 8t., N. Y. 





PERFECT FITTING 


_ SHIRTS. 


Made to Measure at $24, $30. $36 and 
$42 PER DOZEN. 
SKLF-MEASUREMENT FOR SHIRTS, 
Printed directions for self-measurement, list of prices, 
and drawings of different styles of shirts and collars 

sent free everywhere. 
FRENCH FLANNEL ARMY SHIRTS, $24, $27, $30 
aud $33 per dozen. 


"AGENTS WANTED. 


8. W. H. WARD, from London, No. 387 Broadway, 








mses paid. For particulars, ad- 


a Month, ex 
os? ARRIS BROS., a 


dress (with stamp) 





Important to Agents.—We have reduced the 
wholesale price of our great STATIONERY PORT- 
FOLIO PACKAGES. e also give better Watches 
to our Agents than any other firm. Send stamp for 
new Circular, WEIR & CO., 34 South 3rd St., Phils. 

0000 


Nervous Diseases and Physical Debili- 
TY, arising trom Specific causes, in both Sexer—new 
and reliable treatment in Reports of the HOWARD 
ASSOCIATION—sent in sealed letter envelopes, free 
of charge. Address 1)R. J. SKILLIN HOUGH- 
TON, Howard Association, No. 2 South Ninth street, 
Philadelphia, Pa, OH Ro 


IMPORTAN 


This Day 


FRANK 


ABB, |. 
16 


The Phrenological Journal, 


For APRIL, cortains Portraits and Characters of 
Mr. CHAs. W. STAFFORD—inventor of the projectile 
—the Rev. ALEXANDER CLARK, the P oct and Preach- 
er. ETHNOLOGY of the NEGRO, the Saxon, 
Norse and Dane. How to TaLK LANGUAGE, its 
functions and cultivation. Memory. A Scotch 
Miser—Going to Europe. ArT and ARTISTsS—Hidden 
Tife, Revealed by Microscope. ANATOMY of the 
BrAin—Spiritual, Intellectual and social Organs— 
Born Again. PHYSIOGNOMy—the “ CHIN ”—ite Lan- 
nage, Love, Economy, etc. HUMAN PERFECTION, 
2 a Ss erred v Attained, in the April 
HRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL—10c. or $1 a year. 
3950 FOWLER & WELLS, N. Y. 


HILTON’S INSOLUBLE CEMENT 


Is not a combination of Glue, Rubber or Gutta Percha, 
and will not decompose or become corrupt. 

It is the only id Cement extant that will stick 
Patches and Linings to Boots and Shoes 
sufficiently strong without stitching, 

And effectually mend breken Furniture, Crockery, 
Toys, Bone, Ivory, and articles of Household use, 


It is a Liquid; it is Insoluble in water or oil; it will 
adhere oily substances firmly and completely. 


HILTON BROTHERS & CO., Proprietors, 


P vidence, R. I. 

Put up in a for Family and Manufacturers 

use—2 0z,to 100 1bs. For sale by all Druggists and 
dealers in Leather Findings. 3950-7-9-1 

$10 per day net profit.—Agents wanted for 

light wholesale business. Send for a Circular to 
2-30394-51 Cc. F. SHULTS, Troy, N. Y. 

Pimples, Blotches, Tan, Freckles, &c. 


Chapman’s Recipe for the permanent Removal of 
the above disfigurements of the face, leaving the skin 
soft and smooth, can be obtained (free of charge) by 
addressing in perfect confidence, 

DR. THOS. F. CHAPMAN, 
PRACTICAL CHEMIST, 
; 831 Broadway, N. Y. 

P. 8.—Also information that will enable any one to 
mt Ne set of Whiskers in less than six weeks. 








ANOTHER GREAT VICTORY! 


The Patent Fireproof Conical Chimney 
for Coal Oil Lamps is a complete Success. 

— This invention has a combination of advan. 
teges over the glass chimneys. First—they 
will not break by heat or falling. They are 
an ornament to the lamp. They will save oil. 
The Covical Chimney is so constructed as to 
admit of expansion and contraction without 
4 injury. They will fit all the burners now in 


use, Try them, 
AMOS HORNING, 
ent for Manufacturer, 
No, 321 North 2d St., Philade:phia, 


“ SHORT HAND.”—FOWLER & WELLS, 
208 Broadway, New York, Bave all works on PHONO- 
GRAPHY, Hydropathy,*Ph 
Psychology, Gymnastics, ‘an ral Sciences 
generally. Priced Catalogues sent on re of 











etamp. o 





T TO LADIES. 


is Published 


LESLIE’S 


siology, Phrenology, 
the Natu j 


32S F282 8.° 2 
IMPERIAL 8vo DICTIONARY, 
With over 10,000 New Words! 


AN AMERICAN DICTIONARY OF THE ENG. 
LISH LANGUAGE; exhibiting the Origin, Ortho 
graphy, Pronunciation and Definitions of Words. By 
NoAH WEBSTEK,LL.D. Abridged from the quarto 
edition of the author. To which is added, a Synop. 
SIs OF WoRDs differently pronounced by different 
Orthoepists, Revised and enlarged by CHAUNCEY 
A. GoopRICcH, Professor in Yale Cullege. With 
SYNONYMS, Pronouncing Vocabularies of Scripture, 
Classical and Geographical Names, and an APPEN- 
DIX of over 10,000 New Words. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT & Co., 

Philadelphia. 





have on 


rit 
UNDER 


Db ’ BROTHERS 
BALLOI BR ) DS, 
REMOVED < 
LARGEST ASSORTKENT OF 
MERINO, LAMBS WOO! 

CANTON FI NNEL AND BUCKSKIN 
ive 

ROBES DE CHAMBRI 


392-70 
De& POT OF THI 
, TL ony " a : TC 
PE RENCH YOKE SHIRTS. 
§ BROADWAY, N.Y. 
103 BROADWA eS 
hand 
SHIRTS AND DRAWERS, 
Vade of 
SILK, SHAKER FLANNEL, 
WHITE AND SCARLE ' LANNE! 
Also Just Rec d from Manwfactory 
A New Lot oft 
At Wholesale and Metatl. for Cash 
at lessthan the usual prices 





CIRCULAR, 


CONTAINING DRAWINGS AND 
PRICES, SENT FREE. 





A Beautiful Microscope for 8 cts., 
AGNIFYING 500 times, mailed on receip' 


iVER of price. Five of different powers, $: A/- 
dirces F, B. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mase ¢c 


“SPONSALIA” MILLINERY ROOMS, 
12 Waverley Place, near Broadway. 


MADAME BENEDICT, of Rue de Ja Paix, Paris, 
having opened her NEW BRANCH Rooms at No 
12 Waverley Place, begs to state that the DISTIN 
GUISHING CHARACTERISTICS of her establish- 
ment will embrace 
EXQUISITE TASTE, MODERATE CHARGES, 

PUNCTUALITY and POLITE ATTENTION. 
A distinct department for 








MOURNING MILLINERY Md 


Ladys Magazine and Gazette of Fashion, 


WITH 


114 NEW FASHION “PLATES, 


The Most Beautiful Magazine ever issued in any country 


Fork 


MAY. 


It is issued in a beautiful Cover. printed in Colors, and ‘is 


[He CO} OF s 
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